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INTENSIVE FARMING MAGNIFIED 


Dairy Barns Abandoned for Glass Houses—Grow- 
ing Vegetables for the London Markets—To- 
matoes and Cucumbers the Favorite Crops— 
Observations Noted by Richard Vincent of 
Maryland. 

The growing of vegetables under glass in the 
Channel islands for the English markets has 
been developed enormously. No longer does 
the cow hold sway therg. Dairymen have sold 
their cows, bought glass and other material suit- 
able for greenhouse building, according to their 
ideas. No matter where you look, one sees 
glass houses filled with tomatoes. In some the 
main crop had been picked, but the majority 
were in their prime at the time of our visit, 
July 15. 

According to my ideas, their manner of build- 
ing greenhouses is a back date. To a certain 
extent, their houses are such as we built 35 
or 40 years ago in this country. They are not 
anything like houses we are now building. All 
the English houses have teco much wood and are 
too heavily built. The bars are mostly plain. 
No bars like ours, drip or grooved, are used. 
A plain, rather weak bar is their model, requir- 
ing more support. The rafters used are very 
heavy and about every 6 to 8 feet. There are 
two heavy purlins to each side with a heavy 
eross brace from rafter to rafter. This makes 
considerable shade. 

The houses are all sorts of lengths, varying 
from short ones to 400 feet or more. , They are 
arranged in blocks of from two to 20 houses, with 
an average width of about 30 feet. A great 
many of them have heavily built stone walls. 
Among them we found several very large lean- 
to houses, built in the old style of half a cen- 
tury ago. The glass used was mostly about 10 
shy 14 and 12 by 16 inches, single thickness 
bedded in putty, link joints. 

A good many growers there have no heat in 
their houses; others, hot water systems, making 
a considerable difference as to the time the 
crops are sown and ripened. Many make the 
tomato a second or main crop, while others 
depend on .-the cucumbers. The houses are 
sown early with radishes, peas, potatoes, beans, 
beeis, ete, for the English markets. The toma- 
toes and cucumbers predominate. The plants 
of both are sown early. They are grown in 
pots until the other crop is taken out. Some- 
times they are in position before the other crop 
is entirely taken away, every other row or plant 
being removed. 

Tomato plants are trained mostly to single 
stems, unless there is space to train other limbs, 
when two or more are used. These plants are 
staked or tied to wire overhead. Most of the 
houses are erected tall enough to give each 
vine a length of 7 or 8 feet. Some growers 
* do not plant out, but grow in large pots. They 
are planted from 12 to 18 inches apart, in the 
rows 2 to 3 feet apart. 

Pollination is produced by shaking the vines 
when dry. Growing in ;ots is considered an 
advantage by some, as the application of fer- 
tilizers and water can be better controlled, and 
thus the growth. While this system entails 
more work, it is claimed more profitable than 
outdoor planting in rich soil. A very strong 
compost, spaded in deeply, is used. Hence, the 
objection by some that tomatoes planted in the 
ground get too much feed at the start, making 
them long and rank, producing fruit joints 
too far apart. ’ 

I also found houses that ha- fruited and were 
replaced with another crop for late fall or win- 
ter. This and the very early crop would inter- 


est American gardeners. Such cucumbers as 


our English cousins raise, I believe, would find 
a good market with our people at all times. 
Their length and beauty of finish, their milder 
eating qualities appeal to the trade. One grow- 
er uses a variety that originated on the island. 
It is rather inclined to be crooked. It seemed 
as if quantity more than quality is what the 
majority were after, although some growers 
appear to be producing a good, smooth, satis- 
factory variety. 

To estimate the enormous quantities of toma- 
toes grown on the island of Guernsey, one needs 
only to stand on the wharf, some morning dur- 
ing the shipping season in July. There were 
a large number of wagons, each loaded to its 
full capacity, besides two good-sized steamers, 
loading for the . nglish markets. The English 
railroads and steamboats return free all empty 
erates and carriers. 

Tomatoes are shipped in handle baskets, hold- 
ing about 14 pounds, bringing on an average 314 
cents a pound, or $2 a bushel. Labor is cheap 
there. After paying all shipping expenses, com- 
missions, etc, a fair margin of profit is left. 
The small establishments are mostly family 
affairs and are managed by them. That some 
are making money was in evidence by the fine, 
new homes being built since they aban- 
doned the cow and put their money in glass 
houses. 


MAKING CLOVER HAY 
J. M. LITTLE, INDIANA, 

The old methods of handling clover hay are 
well known. It is also well known that much 
clover hay has been seriously damaged by rain 
while in the process of curing in the field. A 
method of curing hay that will not leave it 
exposed to the weather so long in the field would 
be worth a great deal to the farmers. The 
method of putting the hay in the barn without 
curing is good, but the hay is very heavy to 
handle, except when the automatic loader and 
the derrick are used. 

As soon as the hay is wilted a little, it is 
taken to the mow. The hay will soon become 
very much heated in the mow, but after it has 
gone through the heavy sweat, it will be nice 
and bright, tender and nicely flavored. If put 
up in this manner, the hay should be perfectly 
free of moisture from rain or dew. In this 
manner of curing, all the substance is retained 
in the hay. The stock like it better and there 
will be less waste, because the stock will eat 
the stem instead of leaving them in the manger 
to be thrown out. 

Plenty of salt will make the hay more pal- 
atable and will assist in getting rid of the mois- 


~ ture while the hay is curing in the mow. There 


may be objections to this method of curing, be- 
cause of the danger of spontaneous combustion. 
I think, however, that there would be more dan- 
ger from gases of a combustible nature if the 
hay is put in the mow a little wet, resulting in 
decay. If such gases should be formed, the 
heat may be sufficient to cause ignition. I 
have never seen clover hay put into the outdoor 
stack when green. Such exposure to the weath- 
er is not to be commended, even if the hay 
has been cured in the field. Usually the hay 
is well cured in the swath before it is stacked. 
Sometimes the tedder is used to hasten the 
drying. 

In stacking hay of any kind the middle is 
the particular part that needs attention. The 
middle should be kept considerably higher than 
the rest of the stack. The stack will then settle 
down so as to run the water toward the edge, 
otherwise there will be an internal slope 
toward the middle after the stack has settled, 
and the water will be conducted to that 


part. 





NEW METHODS WITH CROPS 


ALFALFA FROM SEED TO MOW 


This Crop Can Be Successfully Grown in Ohio 
—Soil Drainage and Methods of Seeding— 
Harvesting Alfalfa and Handling the Hay. 


[PROF A. G. M’CALL, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY.] 


HE reports from a large number 

of counties and a study of the 
conditions under which alfalfa 
is being grown in many locali- 
ties in this state would indicate 
that there are few soils in Ohio 
upon which alfalfa cannot be 
successfully grown if the land is 
properly handled. The starting 
of alfalfa for the first time often requires per- 
sistent ‘effort. Many successful growers will 
testify that their first efforts were attended by 
many discouraging experiences. A very large 
per cent of the failures is due either to the lack 
of proper preparation of tte soil or to untavor- 
able seasonal conditions. 

If the soil has been properly prepared, the 
failure the first year will in most cases be due 
either to unfavorable weather at a critical time 
in the life of the plant or to the lack of proper 
bacteria-in the soil. A trial the second season 
will often avoid the first cause of failure and 
a second seeding on the same land will often 
find an abundance of bacteria that have de- 
veloped from the few associated with the crop 
the first year. 

The first sowing made on the state university 
farm several years ago on a small —,ea of bot- 
tom land, was choked out by the weeds, but 
since that time we have experienced but little 
difficulty in getting alfalfa started, either on the 
low. ground or on the upland. The low land is 
a deep alluvial loam, characteristic of the bot- 
tom lands and is underdrained at-depths vary- 
ing from 4 to 10 feet by a layer of gravel, so 
that it is well drained and presents conditions 
favorable to the growth of alfalfa. The upland 
soil, upon which alfalfa grows fully as well, isa 
much heavier type, having a stiff clay subsoil, 
but underlaid by a gravelly clay at the depth 
of 3 or 4 feet, which gives it good natural drain- 
age and aids in securing a stand of alfalfa. 

SOIL REQUISITES. 

The alfalfa plant must have a well-drained 
soil, free from acidity. The preparation of the 
soil, therefore, must include the establishment 
of good underdrainage if it has not already 
been established by natural or tile drainage 
and the correction of acidity by the application 
of lime or some other corrective substance. 
Starting with a field well drained and free from 
acid, the method of preparation of the soil will 
depend upon whether or not a nurse crop is to 
be used. 





METHODS OF SEEDING. 

If the alfalfa is to be grown without a nurse 
crop, the field should be plowed and thoroughly 
worked down in the spring and given frequent 
cultivations throughout the early summer, so as 
to keep the soil in a gooi, mellow condition and 
to kill-off several crops of weeds. . This culti- 
vation should continue until the latter part of 
July or the first of August, at which time favor- 
able weather conditions should be selected for 
the sowing. The seed should be drijjed in at 
the rate of 15 to 20 pounds per acre. 

If sufficient growth is made it should be cut 
once or twice the first fall and the clippings left 
on the field as a protection for the young 
plants. Of course, no kay will be secured the 
first season, but it should yield three good crops 
the following- summer and be at its best the 
second year after seeding. This method of start- 
ing alfalfa is particularly valuable where the 











ground has been prepared for some other pur- 
/jose, and the original crop has failed to make a 
satisfactory stand. 

Our method on the state university farm has 
been to sow early in the spring with a nurse 
crop, and clip two or three times in the fall 
to keep down the weeds until the young alfalfa 
plants get well established. Beginning with the 
second season our fields have given us a yield 
of about five tons per acre in three cuttings, 
the first crop always being the largest in point 
of yield. 

In the spring of 1905 a 20-acre field was seed- 
ed, using oats as a nurse crop on a part of the 
field, beardless spring barley on another portion, 
while on a third part no nurse crop was used. 
The oats and barley were seeded at the rate 
of about three pecks per acre with about 15 
pounds of alfalfa. The barley was allowed iv 
mature. It produced about 15 bushels per acre, 
but the oats were cut for hay about the time 
they came into head. 

In exceptional seasons the oat crop may be 
allowed to mature, but as a general practice it 
is best to cut it for hay early in the season. 
The hot July sun following the harvesting of 
the mature oat crop is very trying on the young 
alfalfa plant and unless there is plenty of mois- 
ture at this time, permanent injury to the alfalfa 
is sure to result from the sudden removal of the 
nurse crop. 

After harvest the alfalfa was clipped twice, 
both cuttings being left on the ground to form 
a mulch. A splendid stand of alfalfa has been 
secured and no difference can be detected be- 
tween the part sown to oats and that seeded to 
barley, but where no nurse crop was used, the 
weeds have crowded out much of the alfalfa. 
The effect of inoculation, both with pure cultures 
and with soil from an old alfalfa field, was tried 
on this same field. The probabilities are that 
the field was already sufficiently inoculated by 
washings from other parts of the farm, as no 
beneficial results were secure . by either method 
of treatment. 


HARVESTING ALFALFA. 


The period at which alfaifa is cut has con- 
siderable influence on its feeding value. We 
aim to cut just after it he~ begun to blossom, 
when 20 to 30% of the plants have reached the 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


flowering stage. The handling of the hay, owing 
to the succulent nature of the alfalfa, is a little 
more difficult than for the ordinary hay crops. 
The curing of the first crop in Ohio is made 
specially difficult on account of the danger of 
showers and heavy dews at this season. Owing 
to the varying weather conditions, no set time 
can be given for the curing, and the farmc. must 
be guided largely by his judgment, as to whether 
or not it is sufficiently cured to go into the 
stack or mow. 

When it is possible we select a promising day 
and cut in the forenoon, allowing the plants to 
wilt in the swath in the afternoon. If the 
weather continues favoralie, it is ,ossible to 
haul in this cutting on the afternoon of the 
second day, but ordinarily it is best to let it 
stand in loose cocks for two days before hauling 
in. The use of the tedder is to be recommended, 
especially for the first cutting. Hay caps are 
not absolutely necessary for the handling of 
the crep, but their use is in the nature of an 
insurance against unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. The last handling must be done while 
the stem and leaves are still pliable or the crop 
will lose much of its feeding value. The leaves 
and finer parts of the stem are about equal in 
feeding value to bran, hence great care should 
be taken to handle as little as possible after the 
hay is once cured. 


THE FEEDING OF GARBAGE TO SWINE 


DR ELLIS M. SAUTEE, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y. 

It is probably safe to say that every man who 
has ever attempted to teed garbage to swine, 
has had more or less grief from the experiment 
before it ended. My own experience has been a 
varied one, but, on the whole, fairly satisfac- 
tory. Five years ago, as health commissioner 
of our city, along with the other commissioners, 
the garbage question became a puzzling one to 
me. Our people were already taxed almost to 
the limit allowed by law for direct taxation. We 
could not install a system of city coilections. 
Finally we settled upon a plan of having a pri- 
vate company gather the city garbage and col- 
lect a weekly sum from each householder. The 
ordinance compelling bi-weekly disposal of gar- 
bage was passed and a date set for it to go into 





CONNECTICUT STRAWBERRIES READY FOR MARKET 


One of the most extensive strawberry producing sections in New England is in the vicinity 

of New Haven, Ct. Considerably over 100 acres of land are devoted to this excellent fruit each 

‘ season. The crates, here pictured, hold 60 quarts and are a standard receptacle in that section. 

The bulk of the berries are shipped to Boston, few going to New York, in order to keep berries 
moving north rather than south. This season’s crop, now at its hight, is fairly good. 
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effect. A company was formed and all seemed 
well. Three days before the time for operations to 
begin, the board was informed that the garbage 
company had thrown up its hands. Failure was 
a bitter pill to swallow. Rather than to take 
the medicine, I purchased some land far re- 
moved from any dwellings, yet handy to the 
city, fenced off two acres. I then purchased all 
the shotes of from 40 to 50 pounds each, that I 
could get, about 60 at first. With the help of a 
bright, active young man to look after the office 
end and a good man to collect the garbage and 
care for the swine, we began operation. on time. 
At first we had only sheds for shelter and the 
pigs laid on the ground. The garbage was fed 
raw,-from troughs. This was begun August 10. 
While I was away from home, the following 
October, the shotes began to swell about 
the neck, turn purple and die in 18 to 24 
hours. 

I was gone a week and when returning to the 
farm, had a loss of about $200 from hog cholera 
Staring me in the face. The few that were left 
were removed from that pen after having been 
washed thoroughly in a selution (1 .o 2000) of 
bichloride of mercury. A cocker was procured. 
All feed was cooked and charcoal added. A 
building 26x56 feet with cement floor an! cement 
troughs was put up immediately. There was a 
central alley 5 feet wide down the whole length 
of it, with pens 8x10 feet on either side, each 
sloping to the outside for drainage and having 
the floor made rough. The front was made to 
swing at the top, to be used as a door and also 
that it might be swung in at time o. feeding; 
also that the feed might be placed in troughs in 
advance of feeding time if the cooker and feed 
tub were needed. This pen was kept thoroughly 
disinfected and charcoal liberally added to the 
feed. The disease soon disappeared and we have 
had no trace of it since. 

We have continued to cook all of the feed. 
The hogs never get anything except what comes 
in the garbage. At times, however, we give a 
brood sow a hot bran mash, and once in a while 
a litter of pigs need a little middlings to give 
them a start. This we aad to the garbage for 
a few meals, not to exceed a week; but usually 
“from the cradle to the grave” they live on gar- 
bage. In the cooking this is plentifully diluted 
with water. We have since added 29 feet to one 
end of the building and a wing 16x54 feet at the 
other. We keep from 15 to 25 brood sows and 
raise all of our own pigs. We seldom sell a 
pig six to eight weeks old for less than $3. We 
have some standard bred O I C stock and a 
standard bred Tamworth sire. We find the 
bacon trade a profitable end of the business, and 
are working more and more into it. 

We had 144 head of all ages on March 1, 
1906, after having closed up last year with 2 
balance of over $1100 on the right side of the 
ledger. The matter of straw for bedding being 
quite an item, we had been looking around for 
a substitute. We were advised by a farmer 
neighbor that finely sifted coal ashes was what 
we were looking for. He said he had used it 
and liked it. We tried it and were delighted 
with the change. The ashes absorbed the urine, 
made the pens less offensive and saved one 
cleaning per week, besides keeping the pens 
cleaner. In about three weeks, we began to lose 
some of our best hogs, apparently without any 
just cause or provocation. 

At that time I was much away from home. I 
told the men on the farm to examine the stom- 
achs for evidences of poison. This was done 
with negative results. The scourge increased. 
Finally, after losing 27 fine hogs, some of them 
brood sows, I came home. I went to the farm 
at once tetermined to know the reason for the 

{To Page 767.] 
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Barley Acreage Normal. 


Figures sent in by American Agri- 
culturist’s correspondents indicate that 
the area under barley in 1906 is fully 
up to average. For example, the 
present season’s reports to date show 
that 5,418,880 acres were seeded this 
year. Last spring the acreage was 5,- 
412,000. The decrease amounts to 10 
points in Ohio and five pofnts in In- 
diana. 

The decrease amounts to ten points 
in Ohio and five points in Indiana. 
Oklahoma, which has a very small 
acreage, seems to be satisfied with bar- 
ley. as this year the increase is ten 
points, being the largest increase in 
the United States. California, with 
a very large area, amounting to over 
a million and quarter acres, shows an 
increase of 3%. 

The condition of the crop is hardly 
up to the average, being 90 points. 
This is considered fairly good at this 
time of the year. 

Below is given the acreage and con- 
dition of the barley crop June 1, 1906. 
CONDITION AND ACREAGE OF BARLEY. 

Acres Cond 


ae, Serer ce rrr 112,100 91 
Pennsylvania ......... ° 9,000 90 
Pn st +atast«sveesée 5,000 90 
RERBROEE oc cccccvessocs 1,000 91 
Tenngssee .....- eececee 1,900 92 
West Virginia. .....cere 900 91 
Sr er 950 82 
OS ee " . 28,000 90 
NG 5-05. oa ay wotg y 45,900 90 
DY  .a't cesdteccwdo 10,45 87 
ED Boys vaeeses ae 22,770 86 
Wisconsin ...... eS 527,340 89 
See eee 1,154,640 91 
RS, Pe ene 571,230 89 
Missouri ...... po eleureat 2, 82 
I Re eovccs . BOL Ace oO 
MIOUTOSEE 6. cc cccess eee 108,100 92 
North Dakota ........ 680,052 91 
SUNT SPIBOUR... oo 60 0 0 own 368,168 93 
CAMTOPMIG =... sccvcse . 1,350, 89 
eos 6 6 68 os 0:65 68,000 98 
Washington .......... » 141,000 94 
CORURMOUD 060d ccc ecees 000 87 
RING bbacctaeccccccee’ Sepnae 

AE. s'6s v0 cies cede 5,418,880 90 


How the Apple Crop Is Progressing. 








Outlook for 50% of an apple crop 
around Lockport, Niagara Co, accord- 
ing to one of American Agriculturist’s 
correspondents; peaches 75%, pears 
50% plums light crop. 

Set of apples normal, spraying for 
scale very thorough, prospects as a 
whole good, Probably the largest crop 
of peaches ever grown here. Pears full 
crop, except Kieffer.—[F. C. B., Kent 
Co, Del. . 


June drop of apples pronounced at 
Geiger’s Mills, Berks Co, Pa. Pros- 
pects for a small crop. Outlook for 
peaches not good, orchards damaged 
by seale, pears full, cherry trees load- 
ed at time of harvest, plums poor. 


At Catskill, Greene Co, N Y, about 
50% of an apple crop in sight. Or- 
chards thrifty, foliage heavy; full crop 
of peaches anticipated, pears promis- 
ing, plums and cherries light. 

The set of apples in middle Dutchess 
Co, N Y, is reported about half a nor- 
mal, but trees in fine condition. 

At Ithaca, N Y, not as much spray- 
ing as usual, apple prospects poor as 
- @ whole, writes one correspondent. 

Apples set very full around Delmar, 
Albany Co, N Y, prospects for a large 
crop. Plums very light, pears full. 

At Halls Corner, Ontario Co, N Y, 
Greenings set better than Baldwins. 
Spraying generally well followed, ap- 
ple prospects fair as a whole. 

Apples set half crop. June drop 
not heavy up to the 18th, but pros- 
pects, as a whole, better than a year 
ago.—[{G. A. D.. Mexico, N Y 

Throughout this county, indications 
point to a generous crop of apples. 
Spraying is general in commercial or- 

{To Page 772.] 


Fair Supplies of Appie Barrels in Sight. 


With unevenly favorable prospects 
for the new apple crop, orchardists in 
some of the heaviest commercial pro- 
ducing states are already contracting 
containers. American Agriculturist has 
made investigations in the barrel sit- 
uation and from all reports available, 
it is evident that no immediate 
scarcity of apple packages is in sight. 
It must be borne in mind that should 
the crop ultimately prove heavy, there 
may be a flurry in the market later in 
the season and some growers who are 
short of barrels might find it difficult 
to procure them. On the other hand, 
another moderate crop following last 
year’s light yield would result in gen- 
erous barrel supplies all around. 

A St Louis dealer writes: “Think 
there are plenty of barrels to fill the 
demand.” Further east cooperage 
works are making prices on new bar- 
rels, these ranging 27 to 32 cents each, 
throughout Pennsylvania, New York, 
and the New England states. Prices 
of staves, heading, etc, are somewhat 
high, yet there seems to be a good sup- 
ply of such stock. 

In Nova Scotia, an important factor 
in the apple export trade, some places 
are getting spruce and fir stave bar- 
rels at 21 to 25 cents each, fo b. It 
is a matter of satisfaction for grow- 
ers to note that prices for apple con- 
tainers this season are averaging 
somewhat lower than three years ago 
when as high as 40 to 60 cents was 
paid in Michigan and New York. 

Eee 


A Contest for Experienced Farmers, 


Can you point out a weak point in 
any advertisement in this journal? 
What information, facts or descrip- 
tions about the articles are omitted, 
which in your judgment, should be 
included? For instance, what are the 
important things which. you want to 
know about a cream separator, the 
low-down wagon, or any farm tool? 
In brief, mention all the defects which 
you believe keep the advertisement of 
farm supplies from being clear and 
complete. For the best letter answer- 
ing this question we will give a first 
prize of any $2 book selected from 
Orange Judd Co’s catalog, two prizes 
each of $1.50 worth of books and three 
prizes of any of our dollar books. 
Brief catalog of our agricultural books 
will be sent free upon request. The 
time for taking part in this contest has 
been so extended that letters may be 
mailed up to as late a date as July 2. 

The object of this little contest is 
to see if you can offer suggestions that 
may be of value to our friends and 
yours, the advertisers in this periodi- 
eal. You may hit on an idea that 
they will be willing to pay you for, in 
cash or goods. _We also want more 
farmers to consult the catalog issued 
by our book department, for almost 
every farmer will be immensely helped 
by rightly using the up-to-date and 
practical information set forth in our 
modern books upon agricultural topics. 


-— 
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Summer Management of Young Orchard. 


D, ABCEY W. FISKE, NEW YORE. 








The first season I always seek to 
avoid growing any crop that will in 
any way interfere with the good de- 
velopment of my trees. My note book 
shows a striking illustration of two 
orchards side by side. In one case the 
field was sowed to oats, no space being 
left around the newly planted trees 
whatever. The other was planted to 
potatoes which were kept away from 
the trees, the latter occupying what 
might be termed more than a double 
row of space. The soil conditions of 
planting, etc, were practically the same 
in both places. 

The first season was a dry one. 
While an ordinary crop of oats was 
secured the trees looked sickly and 
yellow, compared with the orchard 
planted with potatoes. Comparatively 


FIELD AND ORCHARD 


few trees died in either orchard; the 
larger percentage being among the 
oats. Next year each field was set 
out to small fruits and later both were 
seeded over a wheat crop that had 
been growing. Although several years 
have passed the effect is still notice- 
able. The orchard planted with po- 
tatoes and which was _ thoroughly 
tilled is far ahead and shows greater 
growth. I may further say that the 
trees in this orchard were also heavily 
mulched about the middle of June 
with well-decayed manure. The nat- 
ural conditions, drainage, etc, were 
equal. 





Personal Experience with Hay. 





Many fields hereabouts ‘re covered 
with white and yellow daisy and do 
not yield as much hay as they should. 
Fields ordinarily well-managed easily 
make two tons good timothy. For best 
quality cow feed I cut when in the 
blow, for horses when nearly ripe. 
When the weather is fine I cut one 
day, turn the hay over just at night- 
fall, make it up about midday next 
day, and put in barn as soon as possi- 
ble, shutting up the barn when all 
is in. I have not used a stack for 30 
years; barn storing is better.—[T. H. 
Bunnell, Susquehanna County, Pa. 

Timothy hay is in best condition for 
cutting about the time the blossom Is 
off. Later than that it becomes too 
woody for good feed. Hay should be 
cut in afternoon or evening, tedded- 
next day before noon and hauled in 
in the afternoon of that day, especially 
when using a loader. Where loader 
is not used a good plan is to put the 
hay in shock and let stand a day or 
two before hauling in. It will cure 
nicely in this way and be easily hand- 
led. Especially is this true where it 
is put in stack. On Plain View farm 
the hay is all taken up in recent years 
with loader and hauled direct to barn. 
We have stacked no hay of late years 
having two good sized barns, with 
ample room for all hay made. If we 
had not sufficient barn room, we 
would put up a cheap shed, rather 
than stack. This, we believe, would 
save enough in two or three years to 
pay for its cost. There must neces- 
sarily be considerable waste when hay 
is stacked even when weather is ordi- 
narily fair, and in wet weather the 
loss is much greater. Clover or mixed 
hay generally damages badly in stack 
and depreciates just as much in feed- 
ing value on the farm as it does in 
price when sold. So that while many 
practice stacking we do not, as we 
have invariably lost by doing so. Tim- 
othy hay should yield 1% to 2% tons 
per acre. On our farm we think we 
do not get much of a yield if we get 
less than two tons of mixed or 1% 
or two tons of timothy. New meadow 
generally yields best for us.—[John 
Begg, Putnam County, O. 

In my experience it is best to cut 
timothy for dairy cows when it 1s in 
blossom, for horses seven to ten days 
later. As soon as the dew is off in 
the morning the mower is started and 
kept going till early afternoon. Later 
in the day it is raked and bunched. 
When the weather is good, hay is 
often drawn from the bunches the 
same day as cut. I do not like to 
have hay get too dry and crisp before 
bunching and storing. As I have a 
large barn the hay is neither baled 
nor stacked. In this section two tons 
is an approximate average yield per 
acre.—[A._.M. Cornell, Bradford Coun- 
ty, Pa. 


Peppermint Oil Abroad has ad- 
vanced this year, following the lead in 
the domestic markets. Prices ad- 
vanced about one-fifth during the first 
four months of this year. 





Wrapping Apples in tissue, parch- 
ment or waxed paper, or even unprint- 
ed newspaper, is a valuable means of 
preserving them. It seems to retard 
the ripening of the fruit and preserves 
it several weeks longer than fruit that 
is not wrapped. 








Our Library Corner 
Book Reviews. 








MODERN METHODS OF TESTING MILK ay 
MILK PRopUCTS—A handbook pra 
pared for the use of dairy student, 
butter-makers, cheese-makers, pro, 
ducers of milk, operators of cop, 
denseries, managers of milk ship. 
ping stations, milk inspectors, phy, 
sicians, etc, by Lucius L. Van Slyke 
chemist of the New York agricy 
tural experiment station. Cloth, 24% 
pages, fully illustrated, price rH] 
cents, postpaid. Orange Judd Com, 
pany, New York. 


This book is the most complete of 
the kind we have ever seen. It shoulg 
be in the hands of every dairyman, 
teacher, and student. It contains , 
comprehensive discussion of the chem. 
istry of cow’s milk, embodying the 
most recently developed facts. The 
numerical data given are fresh and 
largely at first hand, representing 
American conditions, instead of being 
stale, miscellaneous data taken from 
European_ sources. so much of which 
has little application or value for 
American dairymen. Some errors that 
have been long incorporated in dairy 
literature on the composition of milk 
are here corrected. Dr Van Slyke’s 
long-continued study of the chemistry 
of milk has made him a recognized 
authority in this field, and has pe 
culiarly fitted him to treat this subject, 

The various methods of testing milk 
and its products are brought up-to. 
date; they are presented in the most 
concise manner that is consistent with 
completeness, clearness and accuracy; 
irrelevant matter is omitted. The aim 
has been to include all necessary ma- 
terial and omit all that is unneces. 
sary. After the description of the 
detaiis of each method, there follows 
a brief summary in short, sharp state. 
ments that stick in the mind. 

Considerable new matter is present. 
ed. The portion on “Methods of test. 
ing and scoring butter, cheese, milk, 
etc,” is a feature that will commend 
itself to dairy teachers, students and 
inspectors. Several valuable tests, easy 
of execution, are given for the de. 
tection of renovated butter, of oleo- 
margarine, and of other adulteranis of 
dairy products. Methods are given for 
the determination of fat in the milk 
powders which are coming into the 
market. 

The chapter on the “Arithmetic of 
milk and milk products” is another 
desirable feature of the book which 
will prove exceedingly helpful to every 
dairyman, teacher, student and work- 
er. The general arrangement of the 
material in this book is one that will 
meet the approval of those who have 
occasion to use it most. 





PLANT BREEDING—By L. H. Bailey, 
Dean of the college of agriculture at 
Cornell university. This book is a re- 
vised edition of the same work that 
appeared in 1895. It contains six lec- 
tures upon the cultivation of domestic 
plants. The leading change in the 
new edition is the substitution of new 
matter for the old lecture No 4. [Illus- 
trated, pages, cloth, price $1.25. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Sent postpaid by Orange Judd Com- 
pany, New York. 

THE SEED GROWER—By Charles John- 
son, author of the “Seedsman’s As- 
sistant.”” A practical treatise on grow- 
ing vegetables, flower seeds and bulbs 
for the market. Cloth, 191 pages, 
price $1.25. Published by the author. 
Sent: postpaid on receipt of price by 
Orange Judd Company, New York. 





BREEDING ANIMALS AND PLANTS—By 
W. M. Hays, assistant sec of agricul- 
ture, formerly professor of agricul- 
ture, university of M’nresota. This 
little work, containing 190 pages, 1s 4 
compilation of contributed articles to 
the Breeders’ Gazette, by Prof Hayes. 
It is published by the Farm Students’ 
Review of St Anthony Park, Minn 
Cloth, price $1. Sent postpaid by 
Orange Judd Company, New York. 


PROFITABLE STOCK FEEDING—By H. 
R. Smith, Professor of animal hus 
bandry, university of Nebraska. A 
condensed, practical guide and ref- 
erence book on stock feeding.  Illus- 
trated, 413 pages, cloth, price $1.5). 
Published by the author. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by Orang¢ 
Judd Company, New York. 
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Chief of Dairy Division Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, D. C.,--U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Read What He Says About Washing Powders 


CHIEF E. H. WEBSTER SAYS:—“Some of the so-called washing powders are very objec- 
tionable, as grease of some kind is used principally in their makeup. When such poyders are used 
a thick coating of grease will be formed around the edges of the sink or pan containing the wash 
water. All such compounds should be discarded. Powders can be procured that are guaranteed 
to contain no grease, and they are usually excellent cleaners.”’ (See Bulletin No. 241.) 














Such a statement coming as it does from the Chief of Dairy Division, United States Department of 
Agriculture, is practically a statement from the United States Government. The highest authority you can 
obtain. You know that the Government officials at Washington are cautious in their proclamations. They 
stand for what is right at all times and for what is best for the use of the farmers and dairymen of the United 
States. They have never been known to endorse or recommend any particular manufactured article. It is 
their business, however, to investigate and find out what is best for the use of the people and to warn them 
against frauds, fakes or injurious preparations which are palmed off on the unsuspecting people. ‘They have 
every facility at hand for making the most rigid tests and never make an assertion they cannot prove. 

Chief Webster says that, ‘Powders can be procured that are guaranteed to contain no grease and they 
are usually excellent cleaners.’”’ Mr. Dairyman— 


WYANDOTTE 


DAIRYMAN’S GLEANER AND CLEANSER 


is just such a cleaner as Mr. Webster recommends. We dare say he had Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser in mind when he made the above statement. We absolutely guarantee it to contain no grease or 
fat; we also Guarantee it to conform to what Chief Webster describes as an EXCELLENT CLEANER. Note that 
Chief Webster says: “‘All such compounds should be discarded,’’ meaning of course, such washing powders 
as make suds because they contain grease. You can easily detect those compounds having grease in their 
makeup by noting the coating of grease that forms around the edges of the pan containing the wash water, 
—just as Mr. Webster says. What better authority do you want than this? What better information could 
you desire? The reputation of your own government would be at stake if the officials made a statement that 
was not true and that would not stand the most rigid investigation. ‘The makers of all washing and cleansing 
compounds would immediately jump on to the government officials if they made a statement derogatory to 


the interests of such manufacturers. 

We quote Chief Webster because there is no higher authority. He knows what he is talking about. Hehasa reputation 
that is world wide for giving the farmers and dairymen of this country just the kind of practical every day advice that they 
need. You cannot make good butter unless your utensils are CLEAN. You CANNOT thoroughly cleanse your utensils with soap 
or any compound that contains grease. If Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser was not just as we claim it to be, the 
publishers of this paper would not permit us the use of these columns as you know they guarantee thereliability of all their ad- 
vertisers. Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser will do all that any other cleaning compound can do and in addition 
it positively removes all taint, sourness and odor from the separator, the utensils, etc., leaving them absolutely pure, sweet and 
clean. Besides this, you can use it for washing the cows, for general cleaning throughout the dairy and for all household pur- 
poses. It is absolutely harmless and does not burn the hands. Do not forget that Wyandotte will made no suds, but it will 
do the work. Now just try one 5 Ib. sack of this wonderful cleaner, and we know that you will thank us for calling your at-* 
tention to it, and that you will always use it. We have thousands of letters from dairymen all over the country, who are elated 
over it. You can get it from most dealers or at almost any creamery or cheese factory. If they cannot supply you, write us. 


The J. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers Dept. G Wyandotte, Michigan 
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21 POUNDS MORE 
BUTTER PER WEEK 


Barnesville, Ohio, June 20, 1905: We 
were milking ten cows May 19. That 
day we took @ Tubular separator for 
trial We used itone week and 
unds of butter that 
Ihe week before we used 
it, we got only 65pounds, The week 
after the agent took it away we got 
only 64 pounds, We felt we ought 
to haveit. Later we arranged to buy 
S We recommend the Tubular to 
as interested in cows. It surely 

ill sie — one to bu & bag 
Signed) 


Lona an AcTon. 
Write for catalog Y- 100. ‘It S cupinies 
ully 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, CAN. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard treat 
th years of success back of 
te be a cure and aranteed 4 
eure. Don't experiment with substitutes 
orimitations, Use it, no matter how old or 
the case or “what else you may_have 
tried—your money back if Fleming’s Lum 
Jaw Oure ever fails. Our fair plan of sell- 
= together with exhaustive information 
mp Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Figmiag’s a Vest-Pocket 
ary Adviser 
ever printed 
bound, Gacned 
or & free eopy- 


FLEMING anti Chemicta, 
2291 Unten Stock Yards, Chicago, Ills. 


Most complete veterinary book 
a be Fics away a - 
illustrated. 





The Baler for speed, Bales 12 to 18 tons a-day. 
Has 4 inch feed hole. Adapted to bank barn 


ment increases 
capacity, lessens lebor, sabes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catalogue, 


Mfg. Co., 120 Main St., Sandwich, lis. 





SILO == 
FILLER 


The New : 
a pa Greet 
=~ i acit . 7 Outs 
thea tedder, re tower without 
the ower W. 
4 sit 50 feet a if necessary. The 


fet} liances prevent accidents. Hopt 
patent ca appliances Bend for free eatal 


illustrates and describes our if cizes of silo filers. 
SMALLEY MIG. CO., Box 220, Manitowoc, 














Cream | Raisers $3. 5 poms tet 


$100.00 sep. 

aerator will. Runs 
itself, no crank to 
turn, no complicated 
to wash. 

Raises cream between 


mnt gets more 
reforemoro 





a 


Co., Tus 8s ’ 
With 2in. material 

Continuous door. 

j LO S opening. Permanent 

Tak INTERNATIONAL 
giLo Go, Eim 8 St., Jefferson, Ohio 
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| drive in-twice a day, 
| livered warm from the cow. 








FARM AND BARN 


Care of Milk on the Farm. 

No food product requires greater 
care to keep it free from contamiua- 
tion than does milk. Hence, the nec- 
essity of great care in its production 
and preparation for market. Farmers 
will do well to heed the advice here 
.given by Prof R. A. Pearson, head of 
the dairy department at Cornell uni- 
versity. Prof Pearson knows whereof 
he speaks. He has had wide practi- 
cal experience, having had charge of 
one of the largest sanitary milk pro- 
ducing concerns in this country.— 
[ Editor. 

Whether milk is delivered promptly 
or held some time before delivery, it 
needs particular care. The best dairy- 
men provide for this purpose a room 
near the stable, but separated from 
it so as to exclude dust and unpleasant 
odors. As soon as a pailful of milk has 
been drawn from the cows, it is car- 
ried to the milk room, poured through 
a fine strainer, and cooled with an ap- 
paratus made of thin metal and con- 
taining cold water. The milk flows 
over the outside of it in a thin sheet. 
After 20 or 40 quarts have been thus 
treated a shipping can is filled and 
set in cold water, or the milk is bot- 
tled and kept cold until needed. 

Some farmers do not use this care, 
but strain the milk directly into the 
large can, which stands in any con- 
venient place, usually within the 
stable. When the can is filled it is 
placed, as soon as convenient, in a 
tub of cold water and stirred until 
partly cooled, then left with the cover 
ajar until wanted for delivery. 

Persons handling milk in this way 
do not appreciate how sensitive the 
fluid is to foul surroundings and how 
quickly it will absorb injurious odors. 
It is fortunate for consumers that milk 
shows so plainly when it has been care- 
lessly handled. If purchasers are suf- 
ficiently watchful they can avoid be- 
ing supplied with milk which has been 
improperly cared for. A dairyman 
should always bear in mind that milk 
is a food, and he should not leave it 
unnecessarily in any place where he 
would be unwilling to have his own 


| food left an equal length of time. 


milk is served soon after 
milking, in many cases it is not cooled 
artificial means, and in small 
supplied by -dairymen who 
it is often de- 
To many 
persons this is a guaranty of its pur- 
ity; but milk served in this way will 
sour in a short time. Within two or 
three hours after it is delivered it is 
likely to be nearer a condition of 
sourness than milk 12 or 24 hours 
older, which was cooled immediately 
after milking and kept at a low tem- 
perature. 

In some cases the milk delivered in 
the morning is that of the previous 
evening, well cooled and kept in a 
cold place, and the milk delivered in 
the afternoon is the morning product 
similarly treated. This is a much bet- 
ter method than the delivery of per- 
fectly fresh, warm milk. When but 
one delivery is made each day, and 
that in the morning, the production of 
the same morning and previous even- 
ing is usually distributed. 

Many dairymen do this when they 
drive directly from the farm to the 
places of delivery, except when it is 
necessary to start before the hour 
of milking; then the milk of the 
morning and evening of the previous 
day is taken. During the hottest 
weather, the evening’s milk is some- 
times delivered by itself early in the 
morning, and the supply of the same 
morning is served later. 


When 





The American Berkshire Association 
is now sending out a new volume, No 
25, of the American Berkshire Record. 
This contains 5000 pedigrees of pure- 
bred animals, also a list of transfers 
of animals sold, whose pedigrees are 
recorded in the previous volumes. 
Other matter of information appears. 
The book is sent free to members, to 
non-members for $1. The secretary 
is F. S. Springer of Springfield, III. 


The International Congress of Dairies. 


This is the official title of the third 
conference of dairy interests to be 
held at the Hague, Holland, in Sep- 
tember, 1907, and a provisional pro- 
gram has already been arranged. 
The department of agriculture at 
Washington is giving this some con- 
sideration, and the various: dairy 
unions in all countries are asked to 
participate. The congress is divided 
into three sections, legislation, hygiene, 
industry. Dairy associations, dairy 
schools, etc, are invited to send dele- 
gates to the congress. The member- 
ship fee is five guilders, or about $2. 
For the organization committee, the 
president is Prof H. P. Wijsman of 
Leyden university. For the perma- 
nent committee of the international 
dairy federation, the president is 
Baron Peers, and the secretary L. 
Gedoelst, professor of the royal school 
of veterinarians, Brussels. 

Under the head of legislation and 
regulation the program is to contain 
something of the unification of chem- 
ical methods for the examination of 
milk, butter and cheese, butter con- 
trol, cheese control, etc. Discussions 
under hygiene will include conditions 
which are to be imposed on the sale 
of milk, wholesale and retail; pasteur- 
ization; sterilization; conditions to 
which milk must conform when des- 
tined for use of the general public, 
and especially of children; sanitary 
stabling; and the use of milk from 
cows subjected to the tuberculin test 
and showing reaction. Under the 
head of industry, the program will in- 
clude something on cultures for butter 
and cheese, causes which render the 
proportion of water in cheese variable, 
preservation of butter, etc. 

en 
Preventing Sourness in Cottage Cheese. 
L. L. VAN SLYKE, N Y¥ EXPER STA. 





I have a small dairy and make cét- 
tage cheese, which I sell to local cus- 
tomers. I had difficulty recently in 
the souring of the cheese. Some of 
my customers have complained. Can 
you tell me how to prevent this trou- 
ble?—[{M. T., Madison County, N Y. 

Sourness in cottage cheese can be 
overcome by using some starter, that 
is, some good, clean, sour milk or but- 
termilk at the rate of about five quarts 
to 50 quarts of milk. The milk should 
be kept at a temperature of from 70 to 
80 degrees until it is well coagulated. 
It should then be cut or broken and 
the temperature raised to 110 degrees 
until the whey is very thoroughly 
separated. The whey should be drained 
off as completely as possible. The 
general object of this procedure is to 
hasten coagulation of the milk and 
separate it from the whey before the 
acidity becomes too great. 

There is another way of handling 
curd. After it has been thoroughly 
drained, suspend it in water and then 
wash out the sour whey, after which it 
is again drained. Coagulation can 
also be hastened by the use of a lit- 
tle rennet in addition to the starter. 
When rennet is used, the starter is 
added to the milk and about eight 
hours later the rennet is added at the 
rate of one ounce for 1000 pounds 
milk. The remainder of the opera- 
tion is completed as cited above. 

Cold Storage Plants—L. B. P., Del- 
aware: The author of the Kansas 
bulletin on cold storage is of the opin- 
ion that there will be no objection 
to the use of yellow pine for the sup- 
port and framework of your cold stor- 
age room. He thinks it best to refer 
the construction of a cold storage 
plant to some special architect along 
these lines. 


Manahan Hickory Nut—M. L. E., 
Pennsylvania: There are no trees of 
this particular nut for sale. It was 
discovered through our nut contest 
last year. Dr Robert T. Morris, the 
surgeon of New York, is budding and 





grafting these. nuts, but they are not 


for sale. 














Summer Care of Hens. 


J. A. WILLIAMS, MERRIMACK CO, N 1. 


When winter is over and the h, 
get out of their close continemen; 
either into runs or on open ra ; 
too many farmers and others keeping 
a few poultry are apt to relax their 
care, and think the birds can we}; 
look after themselves. No greater 
take can be made. 

In the warm weather there js 
greater danger from filth. All houses 
should be carefully cleaned and disiy. 
fected, pains taken to rid the birds 
of lice and the hosts of mites. This 
latter pest is more injurious to the 
hens than the larger lice. These may 
in some degree be gotten rid of by 
the birds themselves in the dust bath, 
but against mites which attack them 
at night on the roosts, the birds 
unable to protect themselves, a4 
consequently their strength and vita}. 
ity is sapped nightly. 

When fowls are confined in limited 
runs, these should be double. Thai 
is, there should be two to each house 
In this way, one may be allowed to 
freshen and be cleaned while the other 
is used and if foul turn them over and 
SOW some quick growing crop, such as 
millet, rape or swiss chard.. Rape is, in 
my opinion, the best crop one can grow 
as summer and fall greens for th: 
hens. It is soon ready for use aft 
sowing, makes good shade for you 
chicks and is keenly relished by 
fowls. 

Another important matter in sum- 
mer is to see that the water suppl; 
pure. A running stream is of cou 
the ideal way of watering a poultry 
yard, but where such is not possib 
the water should be renewed often 
as heated up water lying in dishes 
is both distasteful and unwholesome 
for the birds. Though in summer 
the hens will in an open range find 
the greater part of their sustena 
some attention is necessary to keep 
the fowls’ health and reap the b st 
returns they are capable of giving 


mis- 





Water and Milk for Growing Chicks 
—At this season it seems appropriate 
to call attention to the necessity 
having plenty of pure fresh water and 
shade for the growing chicks if vou 


_want them to mature and grow to be 


strong, vigorous birds. Growing chicks 
should have fresh water at least two 
or three times each day-and the ves- 
sels containing the water should be 
thoroughly rinsed and kept clean. I 
find that milk is a great thing to feed 
the young chicks. It seems to 
with them and puts them in good 
shape to sell as broilers. Buttermilk, 
of which most farmers have plenty. is 
also excellent.—[George L. Jackson, 
Orange County, N Y. 


Ornament for Any Wall—We 
in receipt of a new picture issued by 
the makers of the famous Stevens 
rifles and shotguns—a beautiful art 
piece lithographed in ten colors. The 
scene shows a hufting party returning 
at sunset, and the artist has caught 
the tinted western sky and the reflec- 
tion on the water with a brush that is 
vivid and almost startling. Two fig- 
ures are shown—one a fair huntress, 
and her companion who is carrying the 
result of the day’s sport. This picture. 
will be sent free to any readers who 
write the J. Stevens Arms & Tool ©o, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass, if they will send 
six cents tn stamps to defray expense 
of packing and postage. Mention _ 
this journal. 


agree 


are 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
























































Polled Durhams at State Fairs. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 


The Polled Durhams, the only prom- 
inent breed of cattle evolved in Amer- 
ica, are evidently growing rapidly in 
favor. They were not recognized as a 
distinct breed before 1889, and now 
they are found in more than half the 
states of the union and in some of 


them quite numerously. As many 
readers will know, they are essentiaily 
Shorthorn but without the horns. 


They rest upon two foundation sources. 
One of these is the old mooley cow of 
former years. Hornless progeny were 
obtained by breeding them to pure 
Shorthorn bulls and saving for future 
breeding only the hornless progeny. 
The other foundation, distinctly Short- 
horn, was obtaincd through breeding 
from hornless Shorthorns secured at 
first through spontaneous variation. 
For a long time the state fair asso- 
ciations were slow to recognize the 
breed and to provide classes for the 
same. Gradually, however, they have 
worked their way into public favor, 
until now they are recognized in the 


prize lists of the following fairs: 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Kansas, Nebraska, 


Iowa, Wisconsin and the international 
at Chicago. It will be noticed that 
Minnesota, Illinois and Missouri are 
not included in the list, nor are the 
great states of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Why Polled Durhams have not as 
yet been recognized officially in the 
prize lists of those states is more than 
surprising. The fairs held in these 
are recognized as “leaders among the 
states of the union. In this matter, 
however, they have not led. They are 
away behind, every one of the states 
named is ahead of them. What can 
be the explanation? 

That Polled Durhams have not had 
prize lists opened for them at these 
fairs must be owing to one of two 
causes, Either the association repre- 
senting the breed has not asked for 
recognition, or if it has, some hostile 
influence must have operated to result 
in refusal. If the association has not 
asked for recognition, it is blamewor- 
thy: 

If there has been opposition to 
granting such recognition, what could 
have been its source? It would not 
seem possible that it should come 
from any of the breeders outside of 
the Shorthorn camp. It would not 
seem possible that it would come from 
within the Shorthorn camp, for each 
action would be wholly unworthy of 
the intelligence and breadth of the ad- 





A PEN OF BRAHMAS DESTINED FOR ROASTERS 


On the farm of F. W. Almy of Newport county, R I, are kept upward 
The broiler and roaster 
Mr Almy informed an editorial repre- 
sentative of American Agriculturist recently, that Brahmas are preferred 
He has found that it is better to buy the eggs than 
as the Brahma is a little tardy in produc- 


of 5000 chickens. 
part in the profits of the industry. 


for this purpose. 
to attempt to raise them, 
Ing enough eggs early in the season. 


soming Rhode Island Reds are. substituted. 


and receives a corresponding ‘price. 


mirers of this cosmopolitan breed. 
The increase and extension of Polled 
Durhams will add to, rather than de- 
tract from, the glory of the ancient 
Shorthorns, for what are Polled Dur- 
hams but Shorthorns without horns? 

The line of action is plain. Let fair 
associations of those respective states 
be asked to open prize lists for Polled 
Durhams. Let them be asked to do 
so by the directors of the Polled Dur- 
ham association. Let the request be 
modest, but firm. 

This request, however should be 
accompanied by the assurance, that 
when a class is made for Polled Dur- 
hams, not fewer than three herds of 
the breed will be represented at the 
fair. If Polled Durhams are not rep- 
resented at all these fairs in 1906, 
it will be the fault of the breeders, for 
the directors of the fairs can never 
think of refusing a request so reason- 
able. 





The Feeding of Garbage to Swine. 





{From Page 763.] 

trouble. I made an examination of a 
fine sow that had died that morning. I 
found the lungs, bronchial and whole 
alimentary tract lined with a hardened 
shell of the fine ashes. 
There was something doing in 
those pens right soon. We lost three 
more head soon after, but none since 
we got rid of the ashes. Straw, shav- 
ings or sawdust are good enough for 
bedding for us. The secret of suc- 
cess in feeding garbage to swine, seems 
to be its thorough cooking and the 
addition of plenty of charcoal, careful 
attention to cleanliness and disin- 
fection of pens and plenty of water. 
We now have a cooker, made specially 
for us, that holds a ton of feed. It is 
filled from five to six days each week. 
Morgan Horses, long so closely iden- 
tified with Vermont as the state in 
which this strain was developed, are 
to receive even more attention at the 
hands of breeders. Senator Proctor 
at Washington has been instrumental 
in the insertion of an item of $7000 in 
the appropriation bill to further this 
work. Breeding animals are to be 
purchased and kept at the agricultural 
college farm at Burlington with a view 
of developing this strain of horses 
closer than ever before to the point of 
perfection. The committee in charge 
consists of Cassius Peck, superintend- 
ent of the station farm, George M. 
Rommel, of the bureau of animal in- 
dustry at Washington, and Prof 
Charles F. Curtiss of the Iowa exper- 
iment station. In a press telegram 



















business plays an important 


If enough Brahmas are not forth- 
He raises a fancy product 


LIVE STOCK AFFAIRS 
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feed. I want the feed that gives the 
best results and nothing but the best. 
That is what I get from Schumacher’s 
stock feed.—[John A. Parker, Sala- 
manca, N Y.” 


Mr Rommel is credited with saying 
that it is the plan to purchase mares 
of the true Morgan confirmation and 
type 15.1 to 15.3 hands high, and 
weighing 1000 to 1150 pounds. Brown, 
bay or chestnut are the preferred col- 
ors, and due consideration will be 
given to. style, trotting action, endur- 


How to Fill a Silo is the suggestive 
title of a new pamphlet now being dis- 


: tributed by Wilder-Strong Imple- 
ance and speed. ment Company of Monroe, Mich, 
whose announcement appears. else- 

Feed For Fast Horses—The follow- where in American Agriculturist. 


Mention this magazine in writing for 


ing, from a stockman in New York, is this interesting little booklet, and say 


interesting : “Ten years ago, Schu- you are entitled to a free copy. Touch- 
macher’s stock feed was brought to jng upon the subject of the silo filler, 
my notice, fortunately for me. Since this booklet gives the word of advice, 


that time I have used it constantly 
and exclusively, winter and summer, 
in fact, every day of the year. I feed 
it to my milch cows and horses, in 
fact, everything on my farm.: I have 
a team of pure-blooded, jet black pac- 
ing horses that were raised on Schu- 
macher’s stock feed. They have had 
no other grain ration and when I tell 
you that this team can nace a mile 
in a round 2.20 and are worth $5000, 
you will understand why I esteem this 


don’t experiment with light cheap 
machines as only a strong one will 
stand the hard work required. 


Sunlight and Pure Air are the cheap- 
est and most effective means of keep- 
ing the utensils pure and sanitary 
after they have been cleansed. Where 
these conditions do not exist, it is then 
advisable to put them in a hot, drying 
room.—[Kansas Experiment Station. 
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Buying a Cream Separator 


A little thought before buying a cream separator will save youa 
lot of hard work later on. Don’t be talked into buying a machine 
with a high milk supply can —it's like pitching hay to’ 
pour milk into one. Besides it doesn’t cost any more 
to get an easy running 


U.S. Cream Separator 


with a low milk tank that a child can reach, a simple 
bowl that’s easily washed, and a set of entirely enclosed 
gears, protected from dirt and danger. The U.S. holds 
the World’s Record for clean skimming—it is the most 
profitable machine for you to buy, and will last a life 
time. Our handsome new catalogue describes in detail the operation 
and construction of the United States ny ay a fine and 
accurate illustrations aid in making perfectly clear to you the advant- 
ages the U.S. has over all others. If you're keeping cows for profit, 
ask for our catalogue No. 6 It points the way to the biggest profits. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


Prompt Delivery. BELLOWS FALLS 4 
18 Distributing Warehouses. . hig 


























Why Continue Feeding Oats? 


They are good feed but terribly 
expensive. 


Schumacher’s 
Stock Feed 


(Corn, Oats and Barley Finely Ground) 


is infinitely better for your horses, and 
will save you dollars and dollars. A 
trial will convince you that your horses [4 
will improve in condition as well as 
your purse, 


1 HEEBNER’S "ENSILAGE CUTTER. 


best cutter on the market for 


green or dry corn. 
Lasting cutter made. It not only cuts, but crushes 
the stal 7 ing thom galetable. Stock my relish 
etiechment © perfect! 


end thrive on it 466. e the 
hredder. Runs with least power. acd tase mattuin este fd 
Power can be applied to pumping, burning, grinding, «te. 

HEEBNER & SONS, 15 Bread 8t., Lansdale, Pa, 


SILOS 


The kind that “Uncle Sam” uses. 
uous opening Front, Air- t Doors, Per- 



































‘ AN INFLAMED TENDON manent Iron Ladder. Also Site Fillin, 
Machinery, Manure Spreaders, Horse an 
NEEDS COOLING. Dog Powers, Threshers 
HARDER MFG. 
Boxi3, Covleskilic N. ¥. 











COLIC KILLS QUICKLY. 
Any horse is liable to have it. It is business to be 
prepared. With the COMMON SENSE COLIC 
E at hand, you take no chances. Safe and easily 
—_r Keeps indefinitely. Guaranteed as 


on Somethin, new e. 
GEO. PEARSE. - Waketela, kL 


Will do it and restore the circulation, 
assist nature to repair strained, rup- 
tured ligaments more successfully than 
Firing. No blister, no hair gone, and 
‘ou can use the horse. $2.00 per bottle, 
elivered, Book 2-C Free, 
ABSORBINE, a ah for mankind, $1.00 
bottle. Cures Strained Torn Ligaments, 
bana y 3 a Fag Hydrocele, en- 


Jicers. Allays pain quickly 
EB YoUUe, PB.F..61 tee Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass 








ARE FAMOUS 

wherever planted; are planted 
everywhere trees are grown, Free 
Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
David, Delicious, etc.-Stark Bro's, Ma 
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PLANTS 


packed with 
ware. ree te for prices. 

Cash witae kets Plaats mg A about dene l5th. 
| WOODLAND FARM, C Co., N. Y. 


for any case of colic, curb, 

tor : 4 baggy Kad to cure whea 

wesay = is possible. Cus pmnbon. 
Expcrionee. 

pages, a t guide. Send zy cam 


i... Datel 
sot 






| CELERY ano ee ABP AGE 


| For Gole— leet 
moss in 



















Boston, 
CANADIAN BRANC 
82 Bt Gabriel Street, Mentreel, 








No More Blind Horses fin Biindvees sna other 


sere eyes, Barry Co.,lowa ve sure cure 
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Copyright, 1906, by Orange Judd Company. 
Trademark Registered. 
Entered at postofiee as second-clas: mail matter 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
elub of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 


anged accordingly. 
DISCONTINUANCES—Pollowing the general 
Gesire of our readers it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers, and to such 
as subscribe agents, until notified that its 
discontinuance is desired, If you do not wish the 
paper continued after your subscription has expired, 


notify us. 
CHANGE IN ADDRBESS—When ordering a change 
fo the ad subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 
CANVASSERS WANTED im every town to so 
licit subseriptions. Terms sent on 

TES—Sixty cents per agate 


ADVERTISING RA 
Mine (if lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn stat of 1 
@c, on application, and correspondence invited. 
Ses Farman? Machenge advatticing raten, cco thad 


OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed im our column unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any lose which 
amy such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
@ifferences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
ous week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and los, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: ‘*I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 


REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
money order, or registered letter, although 





payable to Orange Judd Company. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
430 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
NEW YORK, JUNE 30, 1906 


With this number of American Ag- 
riculturist another substantial volume 
of 780 pages, illustrated with 368 pic- 
tures, comes to a close. Next week, 
July 7, we expect to print, among 
other good things, a very complete list 
of state and county fairs, showing lo- 
cations and dates. Aiso a comprehen- 
sive report on the prospects for tree 
fruits, especially the crop of winter 
apples, this the result of a thorough 
canvass now being made in all or- 
chard sections east of the Rocky 
mountains. 











<—_— 


Time works out curious results. 
Every adult remembers the great agi- 
tation in the presidentia! election of 
1896 over the silver question and the 
quantitative theory of money. Now 
at the end of ten years, the per capita 
supply of money in the United States 
is about $32, as against $21.50 then. 
This advance in the supply, of 49% in 
money, has been accompanied by an 
increase in commodity prices which 
are now 40% higher than on the aver- 
age, as shown by Dun’s index. And 
silver, the metal, has likewise ad- 
vanced 45% in selling price. Of 
course it is to be noted that the im- 
mense increase in the currency sup- 
ply consists largely of gold and of 
national bank notes secured by gov- 
ernment bonds, in contrast to having 
circulation increase through the free 
coinage of silver. The experience of 
the decade cited goes far to demon- 





. Strate the correctness of the theory 


that the per capita supply of sound 
money involves advancing prices of 
labor and commodities, and therefore 
increased “prosperity.” . It has certain- 
ly operated to the advantage of all 








EDITORIAL 


except those who live upon the in- 
come from invested funds, for their 
bonds now yield only about the same 
return on each 1000 of par value that 
they did ten years ago, while other 
prices have advanced nearly 50%. 
But when is this advance going to 
stop? 


-— 


Not long ago a young man who was 
pursuing another line of study, was 
asked why he had left the farm. He 
said the farm was too small, In it 
there were only 60 acres, which, he 
said, was entirely too small to make 
a farm. His answer called up the 
question, How many acres are re- 
quired to make a farm? The Dakota 
farmer will say 640 acres are neces- 
sary to give a man a show in farming. 
The inhabitant of the Netherlands 
would say five acres enough. The per- 
son living on irrigated land in the 
west would say 40 acres will make a 
good farm. Thus it will be apparent 
that sufficient size in a farm is deter- 
mined largely by one’s conception of 
what will suffice. The average Amer- 
ican wants a larger farm. When the 
day comes, and it is coming, when 
the land is taxed to the utmost to sup- 
port its population, 60 acres will be 
considered a jarge farm in areas 
where land is productive. Even now 
many a family is making a good liv- 
ing from a five-acre farm. 





_—_————_—_>——_______—_ 

There is little cause for wonder- 
ment that the beet growers of Can- 
ada and the sugar manufacturers of 
Michigan favor reciprocity or some 
arrangement enabling them to get to- 
gether. Last year Ontario grew 15,000 
acres of sugar beets, supplying the 
factories at Wallaceburg and Berlin, 
the only two in the province which 
operated last season. .This year they 
have contracted for a slightly increased 
supply. But the Canadian farmers 
would like to ship beets into Michi- 
gan, and our own manufacturers want 
the raw material. There is little pros- 
pect of business, however, since the 
judge of the board of the United 
States general appraisers holds that 
sugar beets must pay a duty of 25%. 
It is but natural that the Canadian 
farmers are anxious to grow the beets, 
considering the crop profitable, and 
that capitalists across the line are put- 
ting money into additional sugar fac- 
tories. 


————4.—— 

Vested rights of the steam railroads 
seem to be the only reason why elec- 
tric railways are prevented from car- 
rying freight in certain states. All 
such unjust laws should be done away 
with. The electric railway should® be 
granted equal rights with steam rail- 
roads in the transportation of freight 
and express matter, as well as passen- 
gers. There is no valid reason why 
this should not be done, and every 
reason why it should be done. The 
graft-ridden state of Pennsylvania is 
making this one of the issues of the 
present political campaign. The plain 
truth is, electricity is making such 
rapid strides that it is only a question 
of a short time before many of the 
steam roads will adopt this form 
of power. Again, the automobile is 
being applied to an increasing variety 
of useful and practical purposes. We 
are living in an age of development, 
invention and progress unparalleled 
in the history of the world. Old laws 
and traditions must give way to new 
conditions. But the public rights in 
the highway must be preserved, and 
the murderous carelessness of drunken 
and reckless chauffeurs must have 
the punishment it deserves. 


-— 
-_ 


In these busy growing days, how 
many farmers pause to see their hab- 
its of thought typified by the plants 
growing in their fields? Here isa hay 
field overrun with ox-eye daisy and 
wild carrot, with a sprinkling of puny 
grass and an occasional starved-look- 
ing clover plant. The condition has 
resulted from annual hay cropping 
without adequate return of plant food; 





in a word, soil robbery. The man 
who has done this has probably be- 
come poor and will declare farming 
is unprofitable. Further, he will like- 
ly be a driver of hard bargains, more 
or less “near,” and want a good deal 
for a little. Across the road another 
hay field is hip deep, at least, in tim- 
othy, rising above knee-high clover, 
This betokens generous feeding, good 
rotation; in short, rational practice 
and a more liberal style of thinking. 
And so on through the various grades, 
the character of the weeds and crops 
is like a signboard telling what man- 
ner of man has had charge of the 
place. 
—_— 

Much difference of opinion is held 
with reference to the amount of salt 
called for by domestic animals, and 
also to the best methods of supplying 
it. Opinions would be more harmo- 
nized if the understanding was clearer 
as to the reasons why salt should be 
given. Salt is not a food, nor does it 
increase the digestibility of food, but 
it does increase the facility with 
which albuminoids pass from the di- 
gestive canal into the blood. It also 
increases the secretion of the juices 
or fluids of the body, and in this way 
strengthens the vital forces. It also 
adds to the palatability of food. The 
more watery the food, the more the 
amount of salt required, and the 
heavier the feeding the same holds 
true. It will be evident, therefore, 
from the above, that the best way to 
feed salt to animals is to keep it 
where it will be constantly accessible 
to them. 


July and August bring large num- 
bers of summer meetings, farm- 
ers’ institutes, excursions to agricul- 
tural colleges, etc. These are all 
worth while, and members of farm- 
ers’ families young and old may well 
avail themselves of these opportunities 
to get into closer touch with the best 
things in farming. The dates are ar- 
ranged at a time when country people 
have the most leisure. They afford 
a delightful outing and bring the 
farmer in closer touch with specialists 
and those who are carrying on helpful 
experiment work. 





-— 





In this issue is an interesting arti- 
cle by Richard Vincent, the well- 
known vegetable grower of Maryland, 
on the production of vegetables under 
glass in the Channel islands. From 
his account it seems that farmers 
there have found glass houses more 
profitable than dairy barns. We be- 
lieve there is a great future for vege- 
table growing under glass in this 
country, particularly near our large 
cities. It is worth while to look into 
the business thoroughly. 


<i 


While very attractive, many adver- 
tisements do not properly place the 
strong points of the various products 
before the prospective buyer: By writ- 
ing the advertisers and securing their 
eatalogs and descriptive matter, a 
great deal of valuable information can 
be secured. Always remember that 
we guarantee our advertisers, to those 
who mention this paper when they 
write, under conditions printed upon 
this page. 

—— 

Railroads are hungry for ties. Ac- 
cording to a report published by the 
United States forest service, railroads 
of this country purchased more than 
80,000,000 cross ties in the year 1905. 
Of this aggregate, 47% consisted of 
oak and 22% of pine ties. Of pine ties 





used, the southern states furnished 
81%, and Rocky mountain district 
10%; or oak ties, the central states 


supplied 54%, the southern states 33% 
and the North Atlantic states 12%. 
Preservative treatment was. given 
about 10% of the total number of ties 
bought last year. 


Cow Queries—What weight of milk 
does the cow give? - What weight of 
butter fat and solids? What food and 
care cost? What profit.is left? 








What the World Is Doing, 
Heavy Fines ‘ter Rebaters. 


The freight rebaters convicted in 
the United States court at Kansas City 
have been heavily fined by Judge 
Smith McPherson of Red Oak, Ia. 
Fines of $15,000 each were assessed 
against Armour & Co, Swift & (o, 
Cudahy packing company and Nelson 
Morris & Co, for accepting rebates, 
and against the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy railroad for giving re- 
bates. The freight broker who nego- 
tiated the rebating between the rail- 
road and the packers, George L.. 
Thomas of New York, was sentenced 
to six months in the penitentiary and 
fined $6000; his clerk, L. D. Taggart, 
three months and $4000 fine. The de- 
fendants all appealed. 


New Governor of Ohio. 


Gov John M. Pattison of Ohio is 
dead. He had been ill ever since he 
became governor last November. He 
was a democrat and was the only 
member of his party elected to state 
office at the last election. His election 
was a great triumph for himself and 
for the independent reformers. The 
lieutenant governor, Andrew Lintner 
Harris, succeeds to the governorship. 
Gov Pattison attended to a great deal 
of public business while confined to 
his bed and his influence in office led 
to important reforms. He was a 
prominent Methodist and for 15 years 
had been president of the Union Cen- 
tral life insurance company. He was 
a farmer boy and was 59 years old. 
Gov Harris is a farmer living near 
Eaton. In the civil war he rose to the 
brevet rank of brigadier-general. He 
was lieutenant-governor of Ohio un- 
der Gov McKinley. During McKin- 
ley’s first administration as president 
Harris was a member of the industrial 
commission charged by congress with 
investigating industrial conditions 
throughout the country. 


Nebraska Land Fraud Indictments. 














Nebraska land frauds are alleged in 
31 indictments returned at Omaha. 
False homestead filings on which 5(),- 
000 acres were obtained, are set forth 
in the complaints. Bartlett Richards 
and W. G. Comstock have three big 
ranches, including 450,000 acres in 
Sheridan and adjoining counties, that 
it is alleged they obtained from 
the government fraudulently through 
hired entrymen who posed as home- 
steaders, 

Prominent bankers and politicians 
are involved in the alleged conspiracy, 
inclyding Charles C. Jameson, a busi- 
ness associate of Richards and Com- 
stock; Thomas M. Huntington, presi- 
dent of the Maverick loan and trust 
company of Gordon, Neb, and F. M. 
Wolcott of Valentine, former state sen- 
ator, and a lawyer employed by 
Richardr and Comstock. 

Then Perry O. Yeast, who has oper- 
ated among the public lands of Wyom- 
ing and Nebraska, gathering in, it is 
alleged, illegally, 60,000 acres, is in 
the toils. 

The Omaha indictments are consid- 
ered by the government the most im- 
portant of the kind since the big ex- 
posure in Oregon. 


-— 


in Quick Review. 








The national quarantine bill was 
finally passed by both houses of con- 
gress. The bill provides for four 
harbors of refuge including Dry Tor- 
tugas. The secretary of the treasury 
will be in control of quarantine to be 
administered through the public health 
and marine hospital service. It '5 
made unlawful for local or state 
health officers to interfere with inter- 
state commerce. The bill carries an 

{To Page 770-] 
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The Truth 


about the 


Mutual Life 


the fairest minds—and that means most people—have been 

disturbed and unsettled by the developments and denuncia- 

tions of the past few months. What these people want is 
the truth—the plain unvarnished truth. To give them this truth s 
the object of this announcement. 


HIS is a matter of great interest to the public, and of still 
| greater interest to thousands of individuals. People with 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized in 1843, 
the first of its kind in America. In 24 years it had become the largest 
in the world. For 39 years, in spite of the keenest competition, it has 
held the lead, passing unharmed through panics, failures, strikes and 
wars ; meeting with promptness its every obligation and having over 
470 Millions of assets to-day ; this being 78 Millions in excess of the 
392 Millions required by law as a reserve tund for paying all the Com- 
pany’s insurance risks, as certified by the New York Insurance 
Department ; and all other legal liabilities. 


The recent insurance agitation was unique. The investigation 
certainly was thorough. As everyone knows the Mutual Life was on 
the firing line. . The smoke has now cleared away. What do we find? 


In the first place we find that the Mutual Life is still the largest 
and staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. Without 
defending or in the least belittling the abuses and extravagances 
recently brought to light, everybody should keep in mind the fact that 
the solvency of this Company has not for a moment been affected 
thereby. Caecediioas the work of the finance committee which has 
been attacked in the press, this Company’s auditing committee con- 
sists of Messrs. Truesdale, Auchincloss, Fish and Dixon stated on 
February 15th, 1906: 


“The Committee certify that the investments of the 
Company are of the highest order and well selected” 
and “have found the valuation given safe and con- 
servative, in many instances less than the market 
value and in none in excess of such value. 


In the next place, extravagance has been stopped, and those 
responsible for it have gone; a new management has been installed, 
and retrenchments have been effected that have already saved vast 
sums of money and will save much more as time goeson. Legislative 


reforms have likewise been anticipated, and the Company is now as __ 


sound at the circumference as it always has been at the core. 





In the next place, the ending of the first quarter presents an cx: 
cellent opportunity for comparing this year with last. 


The amount paid policy bolders is $9, 608,476.50, 
an increase of $1,070,835.20. The receipts for 


premiums were $15,082,484.57, a decrease of $857, 
995.29 for the period. This is a shrinkage of less 


than 5% per cent. The amount paid for expenses 
was $2,935,552-44, a reduction of $1,547,279.30. 


This remarkable showing is a good thing to be kept in mind by 
everybody—those now insured in the Mutual Life, and those who 
should be. -It cannot be accounted for by the smaller amount of new 
business written. Of the saving for the quarter, the sum of $390,961.52 
iis in items not connected with the obtaining of new business. 


In the next place we find that this Company is doing business— 
more business than any other company in the world with one exception. 
Far from being paralyzed or demoralized it is forging right ahead, 
Policies by the hundreds are being written each day ; honest trustees. 
keenly alert, are directing its affairs; faithful and experienced men are 
doing its intricate work ; loyal agents are explaining its advantages and 
discriminating people are shuslaing its protection. 


In the next place we find that there need be no question as to 
the future. A policy in the Mutual Life is just as good as gold. No 
obligation could possibly’ be better. A bond of the United States 
Government is no safer. It will, therefore, be a misfortune if any one 
is misled by the attorney who is out for his clients, or the.competitor 
who is out for himself, or even by the gentlemen who have} organized 
themselves into committees under an honest misapprehensign of the 
facts. Such incidents may tend to hinder business but need' deter no 
one who needs insurance. 


With economy, which means rapid improvement in regard to earning 
of surplus for dividends, everywhere at work in the Mutual Life ; with 
its immense size as the basis for moderate general expenses; with 
smaller liability for renewal commissions to agents than any other 
company;with the cost of new business limited by law for al |Companies, 
how can any one possibly better provide for the uncertainties of the 
future than through a policy in the first Insurance Company i Amer- 
ica, and the strongest in the world— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
New York 


The Mutual Life issues a policy at a notably low rate, which provides most far- 
reaching protection. Send your address and let us inform you as to the particulars. 
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SEASONABLE 
FARM 
BOOKS 





By C. Lb. ALLEN,...........- 


THE BOOK OF ALFALFA by F. D. COBURN, Ready in July. ORANGE JUDD 60 
NEW BOOK ON CLOVER, by THOMAS SHAW.,.............. $1.00 Net | " 


SWINE HUSBANDRY, by F.D. COBURN.,.......-.-----+------+00 $1.50 Net | 
NEW ONION CULTURE, by T. CREINER,..........-.--------- 
CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER and ALLIED VECETABLES, 


439 Lafayette Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


-50 wes 
S: ° -50 Net | 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving particular 
prominence not only to the important 
fruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the olde> 
mi.ldle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in yeneral farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
elxims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual knowl- 
elze of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with she realizing sense that you are 
alway! welcome. 


NEW JERSEY. 








Glassboro, Gloucester Co, June 25— 
Scale very bad in orchards and some 
spraying. Apple trees blossomed full 
and where not damaged by scale, crop 
prospects good. Promising outlook 
fer peaches and other tree fruits. 

Bridgeville, Warren Co, June 25— 
Corn, rye and wheat looking fine. Oats 
very poor. Potatoes coming on nice- 
ly, especially those that are being 
sprayed. Cherry crop ruined by con- 
tinued wet weather. Eggs 2l1c, butter 
22c, corn GOc, wheat 85c, bran $1.20. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, June 24 


—~vrices of strawberries averaged fair 
until the hoped-for rains came so 
heavy as to spoil quality. Cherries 
sell at 3 to 5c p Ib and abundant. Ap- 
ples light set. Timothy stimulated by 
recent rains as well as other crops, but 
light soils badly baked. 


Titusville, Mercer Co, June 23— 


Keeping sheep is almost a thing of 
the past here; not one sheep where 50 
years back there were ten. There ‘is 
one great argument for sheep on the 
farm—they are great feed destroyers 
and outside of the milk shipping dis- 
trict will pay as well as cattle and 
where help is scarce, high and poor, 
as well as making butter. Why 
should the farmer try to glut his mar- 
ket with produce that cost all it will 
bring to raise and pay the money to 
help that does not care where the 
farmer comes out so the hired help 
gets his pay? Work fewer acres, raise 
better crops, get better prices and be 
more independent—why not? The San 
Jose scale is in nearly every orchard 
and comparatively little done,to check 
it.—[I. J. B. 


DELAWARE. 


Dover, Kent Co, June 25—Spraying 
of orchards very general this season 
and farmers have devoted much time 
and money fighting the scale. Fairly 
good set of fruit, but June drop of 
apples heavy. Peaches look well, 
plums a small crop, Kieffer pears 
good, Bartletts short. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 











Stock Show a Success—The second 
annual Hogestown horse and cattle 
show was held June 14 in Big Head 
Woods, Cumberland county. It was a 
greater success than the first show 
held a year ago. Farmers from all 
parts of the Cumberland valley par- 
ticipated. Nearly 6000 people attend- 
ed. The horses were judged by W. B. 
Powell, head of the Shadeland stock 
farms, Crawford county, and R. Penn 
Smith, formerly of the Chesterbrook 
stock farms, near Philadelphia. The 
cattle were judged by Prof H. H. 
Wing of Cornell university; the poul- 
try by C. C. Cornman of Carlisle. The 
only prizes at the Hogestown shows are 
ribbons. Arrangements are now being 
made for next year’s show.—[N. 


Capitol Notes—Soil from 38 coun- 


ties in Pa, is being gathered and sent 
to the state college where it will be 
examined and tested by Prof William 
G. Frear, the chemist. Nursery In- 
spector Enos B. Engle is making plans 
for the annual inspection of nurseries 
and nursery stock which will begin 
Aug 1. Preliminary to this inspection 
Mr Engle will begin an inspection of 
orchards adjoining some of the nur- 
series; this orchard inspection will be 
undertaken pare 3 a precautionary 


AMONG 


measure and will be begun this month. 


He will not disclose the identity of 
these orchards, as it is not certain 
that anything serious is wreng with 
them. They are located in the east- 
ern and central counties, however, for 
the most part.—[N. 


Mercersburg, Franklin Co, June 23 
—The June drop of apples is heavy, 
following a full set of fruit in winter 
varieties, and moderate setting in 
summer and autumn varieties. Trees 
are in a healthy condition, but farm- 
ers have not sprayed very much this 
season. Outlook for two-thirds of a 
peach crop and one fourth pear crop. 


Scranton Poultry and Pet Stock Assn 


has been incorporated by the state for 
the purpose of conducting exhibitions 
for the encouragement of breeding, 
raising and exhibiting poultry and pet 
stock. The capital is $5000. 
stockholders and directors are identi- 
cal and are, as follows: Frank O. 
Megargee, Eugene C. Ricker, Wil- 
liam L. Weddigan, William H. Hagen, 
Ralph E. Weeks, Aaron Powell and 
R. F. Alden, all of Scranton; Jacob W. 
Schiebel of Duryea and Arthur W. 
Close of Dunmore. Mr Megargee is 
treasurer.—[N. 

Catawissa, Columbia Co, June 24— 
Outlook for tree fruits rather poor, in- 
different set of winter apples, no 
peaches of consequence here, no 
plums; cherries and pears fair. 

Derry, Westmoreland Co, June 26— 
Not much spraying done here in apple 
orchards, and only 50% of a crop is 
probable. No peaches in this section, 
some cherries and plums and a small 
crop of pears. 


Another Successful Fair—The Ox- 
ford agri assn held a financially suc- 
cessful fair in spite of dull weather. 
There were abundant attractions for 
all attendants. The machinery exhibit 
was the largest ever brought to the 
grounds. Horses were notably attrac- 
tive. Vehicles were also in notable 
variety. . A few plates of apples, a 
good display of. flowers and straw- 
berries constituted the hort dept. The 
five events in horse speeding were well 
filled and pleased the devotees of the 
sport. Most of the horses were well 
known on the track, but there were 
several new ones some of which were 
winners. It is to be regretted that 
fakirs, even though of the fairly harm- 
less variety, were in such evidence and 
that instructive and useful features 
were thus in a measure made second- 
ary. 

Smithfield, Monroe Co, June 25— 


Farmers preparing to harvest a big 
crop of winter grain, the best for some 
years. Oats not looking so good; soil 
has been too dry. Corn coming along 
nicely; in parts of the .county the 
planting was late and it is small. The 
hay crop will be about 2-3 of an aver- 
age unless there is plenty of moisture 
for the next two weeks. This is the 
year for a large crop of apples and 








THE FARMERS 
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there will be about 60% of the crop 
of two years ago 


MARYLAND. 


Prince George Co—Writing from 
College Park, W. N. Hutt says it looks 
like a very light set of apples through- 
out much of Md. The frost May 10 
killed a large percentage of the young 
fruit. More orchardists are spraying 
than formerly. The outlook for 
peaches is very good, especially in or- 
chards which escaped the frost. Pears 
rather light crop. Plums ‘little grown. 

Vienna, Dorchester Co, June 23— 
Wheat cutting in full swing with an 
extra good crop. Corn looking well, 
considering the rainy weather for the 
last two weeks. Corn fields very 
grassy and worms did much damage 
to lowland corn. Much larger acre- 
age of tomatoes set than last year. 
Hay crop short. Potatoes looking 
well. Average crop of fruit. Straw- 
berries about over. Wheat 85c p bu, 
corn 60c, butter 12c p lb, eggs 15c p 
doz. 


Cavetown, Washington Co, June 25 
—All sections of county damaged by 
flood, hail and lightning; many houses 
and barns struck. Six weeks drouth, 
followed by ten days almost continu- 
ous rains and storms put all farm 
work behind. Clover will be very 
short. Wheat looks well, but needs 
dry weather. Cherry crop badly dam- 
aged, but fair prices maintained. 
Strawberries were only half a crop. 
Corn needs working badly, but a 
fair stand. Apples and other tree 
fruits look weil. Wheat 80c p bu, 
corn 50c, potatoes 60c, butter 15c p Ib. 


What the World is Doing. 





{From Page 768.] 
appropriation of $500,000. It is di- 
rected chiefly against yellow fever. 





Congress passed the bill incorporat- 
ing the company that proposes to con- 
struct the Lake Erie and Ohio river 
canal. Although a private enterprise, 
it is of wide public importance as a 
step toward navigation from Lake 
Erie to the Gulf of Mexico. The iron 
and coal interests at and around Pitts- 
burg and up the Great Lakes are most 
immediately interested. The bill 
passed carries no government appro- 
priation. 


Vegetable, fruit and soup canning 
factories will now be investigated. 
James B. Reynolds, who joined Labor 
Commissioner Neill in investigating 
and reporting conditions at the Chi- 
cago packing houses, has been sent by 
Pres Roosevelt to go through at least 
one big canning establishment and re- 
port on what he finds. 





Vaccination to prevent or cure con- 
sumption is the subject of important 
experiments by Dr Leonard Pearson 





PROMINENT WORKERS FOR AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION’ 


We present herewith a group of 


gentlemen who are especially inter- 


ested in the educational advancement of the farmers of the Keystone state. 
This picture was taken by one of our editors on the steps of the Schwab 


auditorium at the Pennsylvania state 


to right as you look at the picture, they are as follows: 


college last fall. Reading from left 


First row, Archie 


Billings of Edinboro, T. J. Phillips of Atglen, Master Harley B. Surface and 
Prof H. A. Surface, state zoologist; second row, Dr I. A. Thayer of New- 
castle, E. C. First of Harrisburg, W. M. C. Drake of Volant, R. F. Schwarz 
of Analomink, G. G. Hutchinson of Warrior’s Mark, and R. R. Stewart of 
Callenburg; third row, M. N. Clark of Claridge, Mr Graves (a student), J. Y. 


Patton of Newcastle, L: W. 





Howden of Coryville, J. W. Cox of New Wil- 
mington and Samuel McCreary of Neshannock. Falls, 







of Philadelphia. Calves, monk 
and other animals have been treg 
with success, it is reported, with the 
immunizing serum and now the 
periment will be directed upon People 
The apparent cure of cattle in eg» 
stages of tuberculosis and the render. 
ing of others immune by Vaccinatigg 
is positively announced. 
















The International Harvester com. 
pany has been fined $20,000 and hag 
& pay $5000 costs in Arkansas, 
being a “trust.” 







for 















The program in congress was laig 

out for final adjournment this wee, 
Sr 

Tobacco Growers Want a Straight Dea, 


WM A: WALKER, PRES MD T. G. ASSVN, 








There is much dissatisfaction on tha 
part of Md tobacco growers in recent 
years at the manner the regie cop. 
tracts (especially the French) are be. 
ing placed and filled. This dissatis. 
faction together with the consequent 
low price of the Md product is the 
prime reason for the existence of our 
assn today. To correct these condi. 
tions we are endeavoring to get in 
closer touch with the French market, 
We are interesting our state depart. 
ment, the office of the sec of agri and 
congress in this direction. We are 
acting on the principle that the 
French government is now paying 
enough for our product, and if it were 
bought direct it would afford the 
grower a handsome profit. 

Besides the efforts already named, 
we have established prices on the 
French grades A B C, which prices 
average about 2c higher than was 
received for the same grades last 
year. More than that we have the 
agreement of all commission mer- 
chants handling tobacco at Baltimore 
that they will hold the leaf for these 
prices. Not much of our crop has 
been put on the market yet, but it is 
common report that our commission 
merchants are selling for association 
prices, and meeting with a good mar- 
ket and ready sale. If we can in the 
first 6 mos of our existence assist 
in enhancing the value of our product 
2c per lb we believe we have suc- 
ceeded well, but this is not all. 


Tobacco Notes. 


Something big is promised in the 
tobacco world if a recent announce- 
ment fully materializes. It is report‘ 
that an immense corporation known as 
the Philippine plantation company 
was recently incorporated under the 
laws of Ariz with a capital of $10,- 
000,000. It is claimed this concern 
will have offices in N Y and will oper- 
ate tobacco plantations of nearly 50,000 
a in the Cagayan valley of the Philip- 
pines. Leaf tobacco will be grown. 
The president of the company is T. H. 
Goodman, a former well-known rail- 
road man. The incorporators have is- 
sued a glowing prospectus which tells 
of great profits to be made from to- 
bacco in the Philippines. This is all 
the more startling in view of the fact 
that the administration put forth some 
entirely different statements a few 
months ago when it fought to have a 
reduction in the duty on Philippine 
tobacco entering this country. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tioga Co—-Tobacco acreage about 
the same as ‘05 The last crop is 
completely sold out; in fact, no old 
tobacco whatever is on hand. The 
last crop averaged 12%4c p Ib. Grow- 
ing leaf is looked upon with favor 
here this year as prices are encourag- 
ing.—[{O. P. B. 








Grange Notes. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Whitehouse grange held a very suc- 
cessful lawn sociable on its grounds 
recently. Ice cream, cake, homemade 
candy, strawberries, bananas and pea- 
nuts were sold, the proceeds amourt- 
ing to about $30. The grounds were 
lighted with Japanese and farmers 
lanterns. ~ 


Saddle River grange conferred the 
third and fourth degrees on 20 candi- 
dates recently. It has now over 1 
members. Degrees are conferred 
quarterly, the first and second the first 
Tuesday and the third and fourth the 
fourth Tuesday in February, May, 
August and November. 

Bergen county Patrons are to hold 
a picnic August 11 at Ridgewood. 
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This promises to be a very. interest-- 
ing and enjoyable occasion. 

Moorestown grange celebrated Chil- 
dren’s day recently under the leader- 
ship of Worthy Flora Lizzie C. Stiles. 
The program was carried out by the 
children exclusively. An interesting 
feature was the old-fashioned district 
school by a large number of the chil- 
dren with one of the larger boys as 
school master. Ice cream, strawber- 
ries and«cake were served and much 
enjoyed. The large hal! was filled to 
overflowing, many visitors being un- 
able to get inside. 

Recently Lincoln grange initiated a 
class of seven in the third and fourth 
degrees. Members were present from 
several of. the neighboring granges. 
After the initiation the visitors and 
members adjourned to the dining hall 
and partook of the feast prepared by 
the members of Lincoln grange, which 
all enjoyed. The lecturer’s hour was 
yery much appreciated. 

Woodstown grange is in a thriving 
condition with a membership of 197 
About 18 were initiated during the 
year and one received by demit. 
Flora and children’s meeting was ob- 
served recently with a very large at- 


tendance. This grange has a large 
number of young people. 
Salen county Pomona will meet 


with Mannington at Compromise, July 
10, at 130 pm. An excellent program 
will be rendered. All Patrons are in- 
vited. The date of the county picnic 
is August 23 at East Lake Park near 
Woodstown. 

The 13th annual picnic of Glouces- 
ter county granges will be held at Al- 
cyon park near Pitman grove, August 
&-10. This picnic is becoming more 
popular each year. Space on the 
ground is free to all exhibitors and 
transportation from Pitman station 
will be provided free for all machinery 
of reasonable weight. The railroad 
company will return all machinery 
free of freight charges. 

About 100 members and friends of 
Mantua grange met in the grange hall 
recently to observe Children’s day. An 
excellent program was arranged by 
Mrs Leap and assistants after which 
refreshments were served, both of 
which were much enjoyed. 

NEW YORK. 
county Pomona met in 
There was a good 


Monroe 
Rochester recently. 


attendance, considering the busy sea-. 


son. Irondequoit grange furnished the 
program, consisting of recitations and 
music. Ex-Master Dake gave an ad- 
dress showing what co-operation was 
doing for his grange. 

Webster grange is having good meet- 
ings, considering the busy time of year. 
Fourteen candidates were instructed 
in the third and fourth degrees. The 
principal subject for discussion was: 
Is a farm more profitable with or 
without fences? It was voted to in- 
vite the Monroe county Pomona 
grange to meet with Webster at the 
September meeting. 





Additional Pennsylvania Notes. 


Westfield, Tioga Co—Meadows will 


not be as heavy as last year. Pastures 
are fine and cows giving large messes 
of milk, winter and spring; wheat and 
oats never looked more promising. 
Everything points to full crops except 
hay. A full acreage of potatoes, vines 
good color and growing. Gardens are 
looking splendid. Fat cattle and 
sheep are high; buyers paid 9c p Ib 
for cheese made in the first half of 


May. Butter retails at the groceries 
at 18@20c, eggs 16c, potatoes 0c, 
strawberries lic, wheat.bran $22 p 


ton, corn meal $20, ground mill feed 
$24, oats 50c, new potatoes 80c. Hay 
dealers are paying $9@10 for pressed 
hay. More farm buildings are being 
painted this year than for several 
years past. Amertfcan Agriculturist 
is the paper for farmers to take. Very 
many are subscribers and many more 
would be if they were acquainted with 
it. In my opinion no other paper is 
doing as much for the farmers. 


Ephrata, Lancaster Co—About 4% 


inches of rainfall during week. Grass 
improved very much the last ten days 
and the hay crop will be larger than 
the outlook was earlier. Corn, wheat 
and potatoes will apparently be a 
fair crop. Hay making will commence 
this week and harvest will be here 
about July 3. Large acreage of to- 
bacco planted. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets, 


New York, Monday, June 25. 

On Monday of this week with 36 
cars of cattle offered, steers were firm 
to 10c higher, the 2dvance being most 
marked on mex srades; fat bulls 
and good cows 4u shade higher; 
bologna bulls and cows slow to lower. 
Veals opened steady to lower; closed 
25c off; buttermilks were 50c lower; 
490 calves unsold. Good to choice 
1200 to 1450 Ib steers crossed the 
scales at $5.25@5.95 p 100 Ibs; medium 
to fair 970 to 1225 lbs, 4. 70@5. 15; bulls 
2.75@4.65; cows 1.15@4.15; veals 4.50@ 
7.25, with 7 general top price; butter- 
miiks at 3@3.50; milch cows 25@50 ea. 

Sheep on this Monday with 56 cars of 
stock offered were steady but slow for 
the under grades. Lambs active and 
steady; about everything cleaned up. 
Common to prime sheep sold at $3.50 





@5.50 p 100 Ibs; few selected 5.75; 
culls 2@3; lambs 7.50@9; culls 6.50. 


Hogs eased off a trifle later in the 
week, closing about steady. To-day 
with 3 cars on sale, prices were full 
steady. State and Pa hogs sold at 
$7@7.10 p 100 Ibs. 

THE HORSE MAREET. 

Activity was still in evidence in the 
horse market last week and notwith- 
standing the lateness of the season, 
considerable business was transacted. 
Prices well maintained and all desir- 
able offerings readily disposed of at 
satisfactory figures. Good to choice 
drafts sold at $250@350 ea; business 


chunks, 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 160@225; 
good city drivers 150@260. There is 


very little export demand. 

At Buffalo, a good strong market 
prevailed here early this week, re- 
ceipts Monday aggregating 195 loads. 
Best grades of fed beeves sold firm to 


10c higher; grassy ‘stock parely 
steady. Choice steers $5.50 
100 Ibs, medium to good 4. 


canning cows 1.50@2, fat cows Case 
4.25, bulls 2.50@4.35, feeding steers 
3.50@4.40. Calf supply 2500 head; 
market duil with best veals moving 
at 6.25@6.75, milch cows 20@50 ea. 

Hog receipts 85 double decks; mar- 
ket fairly active with pigs bringing 
$6.80 p 100 Ibs. Yorkers 6.75@6.82%, 
medium to heavies 6.80@6.85. Splen- 
did demand for sheep; yearling lambs 
7@7.75, wethers 6@6.35, ewes 4.75@5, 
spring lambs 8@8.50. 

At Pittsburg, receipts this Monday 
were 150 loads. Best cattle steady; 
others 10@15c_ lower. Prime beef 
steers $5.50@5.75 p 100 Ibs, good 5. 10 
@5.40, fat cows 3@4.10, heifers 4.25@ 
5.15, bulls 2.75@4.30, veal calves 5@ 

25, heavy calves 3@5, bologna cows 
7@14 ea, milch cows 20@50. 

Hog arrivals 50 loads. Heavy and 
medium swine $6.8065.85 a 100 Ibs, 
lights 6.85@6.90, pigs 6.75@6. Sheep 
market stronger; wethers 5.50@5.90, 
mixed muttons 4.75@5.40, shorn lambs 
6@7, ewes 5@5.50. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the warm, rainy 
weather has kept receipts at high 
tide and demand at a low ebb. No 
change is looked for this month in the 
present exchange price of 24c p qt in 
the 26-c zone. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
at cans for the week ending June 23 
were: 





Milk Cream 
Die cinkennsscsass- See 1,907 
Susquehanna ...... 15,077 261 
West Shore........ 17,620 2,410 


Lackawanna 40,150 2,500 





N ¥ C (long haul). 41,200 1,510 
N YC (Harlem)... 10,150 275 
ee en 45,106 8,614 
Lehigh Valley...... 23,382 1,332 
Homer Ramsdell 

Pr eee 5,667 45 
New Haven,....... 8,500 — 
Other sources...... 00 200 

Total -..cccisccess LOapee 13,054 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cmy 


tub butter 20@2I1c p Ib, prints 22@23c, 
dairy 12@14, cheese 13. Eggs 18c p 
on hens 14c 3 Ib, chickens 15@16c 8g 
ringers 1 @20c. New potatoes 
e350 Pp bbl, peas 1@1.30 p bu, toma- 
= 1@1.25 p carrier, string beans 75 
@%c p bu. Strawberries 4@8c p at, 
cherries 6@8c, blackberries 5@8c. 


At Philadelphia, emy butter 21@22c¢ 

> lb, prints 23c, dairy 17@18c, cheese 
Po@ite Eggs 18¢ p doz, fowls 14c p 
Ib, eetnges 20@23c. Strawberries 6 
@15c p qt, gooseberries 7@8c, cherries 
4@6c p Ib, peaches 1.75@2 p carrier, 
cantaloups 1@1.50 p cra- 


AMONG TH 
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To Bulld Up Keystone Apple Orcharding. 





Pennsylvania is an. example of a 
state producing enormous quantities 
of apples, but the crop not concen- 
trated, fruit lacking in standard as to 
variety and quality. As a result that 
State does not attract competitive buy- 
ing, and producers fare badly... Within 
recent years the local horticultura: 
societies have done something toward 
encouraging co-operative effort, at 
least in the way of more uniformity in 
handling the orchards, picking and 
packing fruit, with a view of eventu- 
ally offering more encouragement to 
buyers in the fall to come in and take 
the fruit. 

An instance of this character is the 
formation of the fruit growers’ asso- 
ciation of Adams county, close to the 
Maryland line with 50,000 apple trees 
and 30,000 peach trees. Through 
proper effort and publicity the apples 
of that section are now becoming 
known in many markets, and the past 
Season buyers were sent there from 
points as distant as Chicago, especially 
for York Imperials. 

It is the plan of this association to 
do more or less co-operative buying 
of supplies and as soon as possible to 
work together in selling the fruit. The 
officers there place emphasis upon the 
necessity of uniformity of package and 
the strictest honesty in packing and 
branding Adams county apples. Ef- 
forts are also being made to work with 
other local assocfations in Pennsyl- 
vania looking toward a strong cc-op- 
erative state organization. 
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*I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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EGGS AND | POULTRY. 


® VARIETIES— all breeds poultry, 
ferrets, pigeons, hares, ete. Colored copes 

W cents. List free. J. A, BERGEY — Box 
Telford, Pa. 


, dogs, 
ie book 
B, 





FOR SALE-—A lot of working Homer pigeons. J. 
M. McERIEN, Pine Bush, Orange Co, N ¥, 

EDW ARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Pa, breeder ot 
thoroughbred poultry. Prices reasonable. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


COLLIE PUPS, broken Beagles and pups, Setter 
dog, Pointer dog, Joe Rattler (registered), Spaniel 
bitch, ~~ on quail. GLEN MARY FARM, West 
Chester, P’ 














FOR SALE—Thoroughbred 8st Bernard puppies, 
eligible to registry. EUGENE EVERTS, Odessa, 
N Y. 





SEEDS AND “NURSERY STOCK. 


HOUSE PLANTS AND SHRUBBERY 
cleansing with Good's Caustic Potash Whale-oil 
soap No 3, to make them grow. As a disinfectant 
and fertilizer it has no equal, It acts as a fer- 
tilizer and insecticide, destroys scale and other 
insects, My Manual of Plant Diseases sent free. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 99-41 No Front 
St, Philadelphia, Pa, 


need 


CELERY PLANTS 1,000,000 very ‘strong plants, 


raised vvs and hoed like onions; White Plume, 
Giant Pascal, Winter Queen, Golden Heart, $1 
1000; $4.50 5000; 70 cents 500; French Golden Self- 


Bleaching, $2 1000; cabbage, All Head Eariy, Flat 
Dutch, Surehead, $1 1000; $4 5000, Fr. W. 
ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
CORN HUSKERS AND SHREDDERS to do 
your own work, suitable to be run with 6 or 8 
h p. Price reasonable. Shipped on ten days’ trial, 
Write for catalog and prices. ROSENTHAL CORN 
HUSKER CO, Milwaukee, Wis. 











WARRINER’ s chain hanging stanchions are ‘‘just 
perfect,"’ writes Henderson Supplee of (Ann OF 
ken, Pa, Send for booklet to WALLACE B. 


CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, “= each initial or a number counts 
as one must accompany each order, 
and i Mh. must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver 
tisements of 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but will 
be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 

tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


LIVE STOCK. 











DEADLY TYPHOID FEVER GERMS, deadly 
cholera infantum germs are more frequently tasen 
into the human stomach in milk than all other cases 
combined. Some cows’ milk also produces stomach 
trouble and acute indigestion, If you are an imvalid 
or bave an invalid child, or if you are troubled 
with indigestion, write and give me full particulars. 
I can furnish you with a registered Holstein cow 
giving just the proper amount of fat and protein. 
When you buy unbalanced or impure milk you im- 





peril the lives of all who drink it. HORACE L, 
BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y. 
REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 


ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups, 
Guernsey calves. Write for circulars. P. F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa, 


AYRSHIRES AND CHESHIRES—Two ball 
«ge four two months’ heifers, two months’ sows 
ing pigs, eligible to registry, fine condition. 

HOMER i BROWN, Hartford, Cortland Co, N Y. 








AT FARMERS’ PRICES—A thoronghbr -y Guere- 
~ bull calf, beautifully marked, white and fawn; 
a thoroughbred Ayrshire yearling bull, and bull 

att. * MANAGER. Hilltop Farms, Littleton, N H. 


~ REGISTERED orc 
either sex, 
ROGERS, 





© and Chester White | pigs, 
pairs not akin. Telephone, FE. P 
Wapyville, N Y. 





ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE “‘~ 
_ and buck. FRANK RUSLING. 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS and Chester White pigs for 
sale cheap. W. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y¥. 


for sale. BR B. HAR- 


herd of 12 
Townsbury, 











JERSEY REDS—100 
RISON, Chesterfield, A 


“FARMS FOR SALE’ or “TU | 


AGENTS WANTED. 


FASTEST SELLER FOR AGENTS—Editor Her- 
bert Myrick’s magnificently illustrated book, ‘Cache 
la Poudre, the Romance of a Tenderfoot in the Days 


of Custer.” Agents make money fast. Sells on 
sight. For particulars address quick, ORANGH 
JUDD CO, sole publishers, 139 Lafayette street, 
New York. 


——— en. oe 


MALE HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Young man about 18 for general farm 
work; strong, willing, good milker, good pay, good 
home. DAVID WIGGINS, Seg Harbor, N ¥, 


WANTED Working partner in “butter, dairy and 
truck farm. FITZHUGH, JR, Picolata, Fla, 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Bach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 


TRUCK FARM, every convenience, healthy loca- 
tion, near Charleston; 30 acres choice asparagus, one 
to six years old; thoroughly tile drained, highly 
fertilized, plenty buildings, Adjoining above, 4 
acres under long lease, neminal rent, to go with 
farm if desired; 3 acres in fine asparagus. Both 
places in perfect order, and net yearly profits aver- 
aging 2 to 30 per cent asking price. Full particu- 
lars. HE NRY SC H ACHTE, Charleston, 8 C. 

pean Seneca 

G 00D SOIL, GooD CLIMATE for small farms 
and market gardens. Best possible location is on 
Long Island. Address A. L. LANGDON, Traffic 
Manager, The Long Island Kailioad Co, @3 bu.ua 


Ave, New York. 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING F ARMS, entionns, 





stores, ete, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers, Owners wishing to sell _ or write PHIL- 
LIPS & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
York. 


“FOR SALE—Grant-Ferris combination oat and rye 
thresher, complete, with elevator and bagger, nearly 
new, used only about five weeks. W. G. ROBIN- 
SON, Greenfield Center, Saratoga Co, N ¥, 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fila. 








FARMS—HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 








Better Returns from A. A. 
than Any Other Paper. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City, Gentlemen: Although we have 
done very little newspaper advertising 
of late, we have received better resylts 
from advertising in your publications 
than in any other.—[The Hawks Nur- 
sery Co, Rochester, N Y. 
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How the Apple Crop Is. Progressing. 


[From Page 764.] 
chards. Peaches dropping freely; 
about a third of a crop in sight.—[A. 
J. Keiser, Lincoln Co, Ill. 

Winter apples about half set of 
fruit in the town of Medina, Orleans 
Co, N Y. Peaches and pears good 
prospect. 

In the town of Parama, Monroe Co, 
N Y, set of fruit little more than last 
year. Fair prospects for apples, 
peaches and pears. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
BTANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 














Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or Spot] 1906; 1905} 1906 | 1905 | 1906] 1905 


Chicago.....] .86 [143 | 52 | 544 | .38 | .32 
New York...] .95 [1.05 | .604 | 61 | 44 |.2 
Boston ......| — 62 | 65 | .47 | 39 
Toledo....... 89 554 | .57 | 42h | .33 


Min’p’lis.. .| .84 ‘ol |..61 | .38 |. 
Liverpool....1 .96 64 | 67 -i- 


At Chicago, interest in the grain 
markets rather centered in wheat, al- 
though traders closely watched the 
progress of the young corn plant. 
Since the advent of generous rains in 
the southwest there has been less ap- 
prehension over the crop at this, the 
eve of harvest operations, and some 
weakness in price resulted. But nv 
very marked decline noted, as condi- 
tions didgnot seem to warrant it. The 
heavy rains in fact interfered some- 
what with harvesting in Mo and Ill, 
even though conditions were favor- 
able further southwest. July wheat 
was reasonably steady around &&@ 
Sic p bu, with Sept much the same 
level. 

In corn the rains last week changed 
the view point of traders who had 
been supporting prices, and there was 
a sharp decline of 3c. Of this a por- 
tion was eventually recovered, as 
country holders of old corn were in- 
different sellers. No 2 corn in store 
sold around 51%@52e p bu. 

Oats followed other cereals when 
declines were the fashion, but last 
week’s break of 2@3c was partly re- 
covered. Standard oats in store sal- 
able around 40@4014c p bu, Sept new 
crop delivery 36% @37\%c. 

Barley declined last week with corn 
and oats, especially the feed grades, 
yet at slight concessions sales were 
readily effected. Malting barley 48@ 
5Gc p bu, feed grades 40@445c. 

Grass seeds remained quiet and 
nearly steady, prime clover about 
11%c p lb, hungarian and millets a 
shade above and below lc. Timothy 
averaged fairly firm at the recent ad- 
vance, old prime held at 4c p Ib. 

At New York, spot corn and oats 
have lost part of the recent advance. 
No 2 red wheat sells at 95c p bu, mac- 
aroni 8c. No 2 mixed corn 59%c in 
elevators, corn chops $22@23 p ton, 
corn meal 1.15@1.18 p 100 lbs, hom- 
ing 3@3.15 p bbl. White clipped 
oats sell at 40@50c p bu, mixed oats 
44c, rye 68%c, malt 70c on contract. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago—With increased offer- 
ings the cattle market displayed a 
weaker trend, nearly all classes shar- 
ing in the decline. Very choice steers 
sold up to $6 p 100 Ibs, but a good 
class of shipping and export beeves 
moved at $4.75 to 5.40. Common to 
fair corn fed stgck brought 4 to 4.50, 
distillery steers 4.65 to 5.35. 

The dullness in canning cows con- 
tinued, although shippers are inclined 
to send such stock to market less free- 
ly, being disgusted with prices paid by 
packers. Quotations for inferior to 
good canners range $1.25 to 2.10 p 100 
Ibs. Choice fat cows brought 3:90 to 
4.50, good to extra heifers 4 to 5.15, 
bulls 2.75 to 4.25. Veal calves lower 
at 5.75 to 6.25, heavy calves 3 to 4. 

The hog market was in good shape, 
quotations holding about as last out- 
lined. Supplies enough to fill the 
needs of buyers and shippers who op- 
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erated with some freedom. Average 
weight of hogs is running fairly 
heavy. Good packing and skipping 


swine moved at $6.30@6.60 p 100 Ibs. 
Steadiness prevailed in the sheep 
markets, packers appearing anxious 
for all the good fat stock offered. Best 
wethers made $6 to 6.40 p 100 Ibs, ewes 


5 to 6, bucks 4g@to 4.50, good to prime 
lambs 7, spring lambs 7 to 8. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will séll from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
frewnt and ommmission charges. When 
sold im a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

Apple outlook poor; at least 80% 
killed by May frosts. Not enough fruit 
for home consumption.—[J. D. M., 
Muskingum Co, O. 

We may have 30% of an apple crop. 
Orchards healthy; cherries good; 
plums and pears %.—[L. C. H., Fay- 
ette Co, Pa. 

Apple crop will be unusually light; 
pears heavy. Trees vigorous.—[W. S. 
T., Dutchess Co, N Y 

As a whole, apples will make not 
over % crop; my orchards best prom- 
ise ever made.—[N. Sheely, Adams 
Co, Pa. 

Not to exceed % of Baldwin trees 
blossomed, wrote I. N. Stebbins of Or- 
leans Co, N Y, who had just com- 
pleted a 15-mile drive in the neighbor- 
hood of Albion. He says that other 
men in ‘different neighborhoods tell 
the same story. Only a fair crop in 
sight. But on such trees as blossomed, 


“the set of fruit was good, particularly 


on Baldwin and King, rather light on 
Greenings. June drop rather severe. 
D. S. Beckwith of the same county 
writes us that west of Rochester to 
the Niagara river the set of Baldwin 
and King very good, less so in Rus- 
sett and Greenings; foliage excellent, 
and apples very healthy with outlook 
for a good crop. 

An orchardist in Niagara Co, N Y, 
writes that in the southern half of 
county set of fruit about 50% of a 
normal, north half rather better; June 
drop considerable, but necessarily un- 
der the liberal set of fruit, spraying 
well taken care of, good prospect for 
King and Greenings, no Russet, Bald- 
win % to 2-3 crop. Excéllent outlook 
for peaches and pears, but plums very 
light. 

At New York, limited trade in ap- 
ples. Spys $6@7 p bbl, Baldwins 5.50 
@6.75, Ben Davis 5@6.25, Russets 4.50 
@5.75, mixed stock 3@4. 

Beans. 

Marrow beans leading variety here. 
Average not as large as ’05. Much 
rain, but general outlook is good.— 
[J. A. J., Livingston Co, N Y. 

At New York, pea beans very firm 
at $1.65@1.70 p bu, marrows $3@3.05 
p bu, mediums 1.95@2, red kidnef: 8@ 
3.10, white kidneys 3.25@3.40, black 
turtle 3.30@3.40, yellow eye 1.50@1.55, 
limas 3@3.10, green peas 1.20 p bag. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, some trade in Nov- 
Dec delivery evap apples around 6c p 
lb. Fey spot offerings sell at 11@12c, 
cherries 14@15c, huckleberries 10@ 
12c, raspberries 30c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, receipts not running 
so heavy as a few weeks ago. De- 
mand is extensive and prices well 
maintained. Fey locals bring 22@24c 
p doz, westerns 18@19c, southerns 14@ 
1Ge, dirties 18@15c, checks 10@13c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Writing American Agriculturist last 
week, J. Hale says: Many esti- 
mates of this year’s Ga peach crop 
are altogether too high. I think ac- 
tual shipments will not exceed 3000 
cars. 

At New York, plums poor in quality 
and selling rather low. Cherries in 
full supply. States strawberries. 12@ 
15¢c p qt for choice lots; fair to good 
strawberries 5@10c. Sour cherries 6@ 
9c p at, sweet 6@1lic, Ga plums $2@ 
2.50 p carrier, blackberries 5@12c p 
qt, huckleberries 15@25c, gooseberries 
7@9c. Fla and Ga peaches 2@2.50 p 
carrier, muskmelons 2@3 -p_ cra, 
watermelons 25@50c ea, currants 8@ 
12¢c p qt, raspberries 5@8c p pt, pears 
3@6 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay crop promises % of a full yield. 
Grass rather thin but quality good.— 
[J. F., Sandusky Co, O. 


At New York, the trade is better 
supplied and there is not a keen edge 
to the market but nevertheless prices 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


are fairly well sustained. Choice tim- 
othy $19@19.50 p ton, clover mixed 
15@16, clover 12@13, shipping 11@12, 
packing 10, long rye straw 13@13.50, 
oat and wheat 9@9.50. 

Indications point to 60% of usual 
hay crop. Grass has not come on fast. 
[G. T. Mc, Niagara Co, N Y. 

Mill Feeds. 


At New York, an uneventful trade 
with buyers generally holding aloof in 
hope of a break. City bran sells at 
21 p ton, middlings 22@23, red dog 
25, screenings 14@17, cottonseed meal 
31, linseed oil meal 32, linseed oil 
cake 30. 

Onions. 

At New York, situation generally 
unchanged, quality of offerings and 
prices show wide variance. Bermudas 
sold at $1.30@1.40 p cra, Tex reds and 
yellows 75c@1.50, whites 1@1.60, La 
1.30@1.40 p sk, Egyptians 2@2.30, Va, 
Md, Del and N J onions 75c@1.25 p 
bskt. 

Potatoes. 

Here are some reports from Me cor- 
respondents: Ft Fairfield; acreage 
20% larger. Demand. good at $2.30 p 
bbl. Bridgewater; acreage larger, 
season backward. Old stock 2 pnp bbl 
and about shipped. Presque Isle; a 
15% increase in acreage. Caribou; 
acreage 10@25% greater than normal. 
Soil in good shape. Excellent demand. 

At New York, heavier receipts have 
resulted in a sharp decline, some days 
last week seeing around 40,000 bbls 
arrive. Some complaint of old tubers 
showing up in poor shape. New stock 
offered more freely than anticipated, 
and prices dropped to $1.75@2.50 p 
bbl, state and western ’05 stock 2@ 
2.25 p 180 lbs, Me 2@2.25 p sk. 


Poultry. 
At New York, a surplus of live, 
heavy, fowls. Light weight stock, 
however, is readily absorbed. Broil- 


ers bring 22@25c p lb 1 w, fowls 13@ 


13%c, roosters 7@S8c, turkeys 11@ 
121%4c. Ducks 50@80c p pr, geese $1@ 
1.60, pigeons 25@30c. Dressed tur- 


keys 13@19¢c p Ib, fowls 12@14c, duck- 
lings 12@13c, capons 17@19c, ducks 10 
@13c, geese 10@12c, squabs 1.50@3 p 
doz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, beets $1.50@2 p 100 
behs, sweet potatoes $2@2.50 p bbl, 
asparagus $1.25@3.50 p doz bchs, car- 
rots $2@3 p 100 bchs. Cabbage 75c@ 
$1 p bbl-cra, celery 15@30c p doz, 
southern cukes $1@1.75 p bskt, hot- 
house $2.50@3, corn $1.50@2 p 100. 
Ege plant $1@1.50 p bx, garlic 8@10c 
p lb, horse-radish 4@6c. ‘Kale 25@50c 
p bbl, lettuce $1@1.25, mint $1.50@2 p 
100 behs, lima beans $3@4 p cra, okra 
$2@2.50 p carrier. Peppers $1.50@2.50 
p cra, peas 50c@$1 p bskt, radishes 
75c@$1 p 100 behs, rhubarb do, string 
beans 75c@$1.50 p bskt, squash $2@ 
2.50 p bbl-cra, turnips $2@2.50, toma- 
toes $1.50@2 p carrier, cress $1.50@ 
1.75 p 100 bechs, mushrooms 50c@$1. 

p Ib. 
Wool. 

There is still much complaint at 
the inertia of the wool market at the 
Atlantic seaboard. In fact trade is 
much more active in the west than at 
distributing centers in the east. Sales 


of medium unwashed noted in O at 30: 


@30%c, in Mich 29@30c; prime un- 
washed ranges 23@2%c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Koston Chicage 
Tr 21% 214 20 
05. 21 21% 20 
"hss 18 21% 17% 


At New York, some export trade 
noted in cheaper grades of butter 
mainly at a range of 14144@16c. 
General market holding firm wih ex- 
tra cmy quotable at 21@21%c, dairy 
19@20c, factory 14@16c. 

At Boston, much of the cmy arriv- 
ing is going into storage on owners 
account. Generally prices are ruling 
steady to firm. Extra cmy 21%c p Ib, 
ladles 15@16c. 

At Chicago, the general demand for 
butter is extensive. A steady inquiry 
is noted from storage operators and 
the call for immediate consumption 
is apparently healthy. Fancy cmy 
sells up to 20c p lb, renovated 16@17, 
dairy 17@18, packing 13@14. 

The Cheese Market. 
At New York, trade displays activ- 





ity. Exporters complain of hj 
prices, yet they are buying with SOme 
freedom. Choice f c cheese bring, 
lu¥%c plb, half skims 8@8%c. 

At Boston, exports of cheese from 
this port since May 1 aggregate 2x7. 
500 Ibs, an increase of 180,000 lbs ove 
the same time last year. Marke 
steady to weak with fcy twins reali, 
ing 104% @10%¢c p Ib. 

At Chicago, a steady undertone ty 
the market. Advices from the jp. 
terior,. mainly Wis and Minn, ar 
somewhat buoyant in nature. West. 
ern f c twins, new make bring 1j@ 
10%c p lb, Daisies 11@11%c. 7 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
cmy tub butter 22@23c p Ib, prints 
23@24c, dairy 17@18c, cheese 10@l1lc 
Eggs 16c p doz, hens 13@l4c p jp, 
chickens 20@22c, turkeys 16@17-. 
Corn 61c p bu, oats 49c, hay $16@16.% 
p ton, bran 21@22, middlings 22@23, 
Green beans 1.50@1.75 p bu, new po. 
tatoes 1.25, tomatoes 2@2.50 p cra, 
gooseberries 2@2.50 p cra, strawberries 
1.75@2.25, raspberries 3@3.50, 





The best summer investment 
any dairy farmer ever made 
is a 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Its use means profit and 
satisfaction combined. 


Send for new 1906 catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co, 


Randolph & Canal Sts- | 74 Cortlandt Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















Made with six 
and eight forks, 
for 1 and 2 horses, 

















Save time and labor in spreading and turning and 
INOREASE THE VALUE OF Xs, 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too! Co. 


Bor 120, CHICOPEE FALLS. MASS. 


T 1900002000 
T ~ RY::. keep ev- , 
erything in the 
Y 


Po LTR INE—Fencing, Feed, Incu- 
ators, Live Stock, Brooders—anything— 
it’s our business, Call or let us send you 
our I}lustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth y Sew 

Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 
Dept. E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street. New York City. 

















STEEL 
WHEELS 


with wide tires double the us 
fulness of the farm wagon 
We furnish them any size &- 
fit any axle. Cheaper than 
pairing old wheels. Catalogue/fre 


EMPIRE MFG CO., Box 1064 Quincy, Ill 


A Good Living 


in your back yard. There's big money in Bees 








gandp P rite for 
handsome catalog—and book for beginners. 


The A. 1. Root Go., Medina, Ohio. 


Well ecsrtcrta tscsns, 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
Loomis MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 

















YOUNG MEN WANTED —To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 45 LOUIS STREET. 
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Judgment vs Speculation—tl. 


“Well, I’m here to take my medi- 

cine!” 
} Early in the week following Abe 
Brose’s declaration that Mr Summers 
had missed a bargain by being too 
conservative, the latter went over to 
his neighbor’s to learn his opinion. 
The fact was that Mr Summers felt 
piqued at the criticism. He was an 
unusually sensible, open-minded man, 
but, unrecognized by him, a little 
yanity had mixed in with his pardon- 
able pride in the reputation that had 
come unsought of being the banker 
for the community, and. he did not 
relish the idea that men were talking 
about a lack of judgment on his part. 
He was wise enough to see that the 
best way out was to acknowledge his 
error frankly, but the taste it left in 
his mouth was plainly discernible in 
his first sentence to Brose. 

“Oh, *tisn’t so bad as all that,” Abe 
laughed, recognizing the slight sting, 
“it’s simply bringing your business 
ability in one instance down to the 
level of the rest of us. Tom, here, 





“ABE POURED OUT THESE PARTICULARS.” 


knows that I take a little pride my- 
self in picking up snaps, but I let 
this go right under my nose, like you 
did, while a stranger comes in and 
carries it off.” 

“Oh, everybody’s doing that, right 
along,” Tom Stearns declared. He was 
another neighbor who had dropped in, 
and, seenting an interesting chat, ac- 
cepted Abe’s invitation to wait awhile. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” Mr Summers 
hastened to say, “but I’m in a hurry 
to learn what it was I missed.” 

“When personal interest enters, 
generalities become tiresome,” Abe 
remarked, dryly. He was fond of in- 
dulging a certain philosophy. “You 
know that four-hundred-acre wood 
tract?” 

“The one Marston has been trying 
to sell?” Mr Summers asked quickly, 
as if he already guessed the truth. 

“The one he has sold,” Abe an- 
swered, sententiously. “A stranger 
came up the river, looked it over, 
gave Fred his price, spot cash, and 
disappeared. The day before I was 
talking with you I learned that he 
had sold the timber only and cleaned 
up a thousand dollars on his bargain.” 

Abe poured out these particulars 
like the rush of a mountain torrent, 
and with a strong relish. He smarted 
under the loss of opportunity and he 
wanted Mr Summers to feel the lash 
also. He succeeded, for the latter sat 
as if stunned for a minute, but being 
a level-headed man he soon recovered 
and started in to justify himself. 

“Do you know why I didn’t take 
that land?” he asked, in a tone that 
was intended to be satisfied and con- 
fidential, 

“Yes,” Abe replied, seeing what he 
was after and determined to head 
him off, “because you didn’t know 
what there was in it.” 

“Oh, of course,” Mr Summers 
laughed, “‘I had the same prime reason 
you did.” 

Abe guffawed heartily and said, “Go 
on. We’re even now.” 

“Thinking it was an investment to 
realize on in the distant future, I 
should have had to go in debt,” Mr 
Summers continued, “and that is 
something I never, or rarely, do. It’s 
one of my principles.” 

“Well, everybody knows it isn’t one 
of mine!” Abe deciared, a tincture of 
bitterness apparent. “Tom,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the other neighbor, 
“You've been audience up to now, 
but I guess you’d better come in on 
this. Mr Summers is on one side of 





FRIENDLY GOSSIP 


the fence and I’m on the other in re- 
gard to the principle of going into 
debt, it seems. From what I know of 
your business, you are sitting on the 
top rail and ought to be able to see 
the lay of the land in both directions.” 

“Well,” Tom responded, siowly, “I 
go in debt—on principle; the same as 
Mr »ummers keeps out of it, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

“I rather think the reason for my 
attitude would be patent to anybody,” 
Mr Summers observed, with a slight 
sharpness in his voice, “but I’m of 
the opinion that yours needs a little 
explanation.” 

“Possibly,” Tom answered, in a non- 
committal way. “I need a club over 
my head in order to be economical. 
Perhaps there are others who would 
be benefited in the same way. Any- 
how—™ 

“No insinuations, Tom,” Abe inter- 
rupted, good-naturedly. “If I un- 
derstand -what you are driving at, 
your club doesn’t do me any good.” 

“It depends on the man, I admit,” 
Tom replied. “Now, getting in debt 
has always been an incentive for sav- 
ing, to me. The moment I’m out of 
debt my money goes hither and yon. 
When I have an obligation to meet, I 
am half scared to death for fear I 
can’t come to the scratch, and so I 
pitch in and save.” 

“Which I don’t!”” Abe asserted. “TI 
let the other fellow do the worrying.” 

“As I said, it depends on the man,” 
Tom continued. “If a person is con- 
structed that way, going in debt is all 
right. For the majority of people, I 
agree with Mr Summers that it’s a 
good rule to keep out of debt; but I 
never would have owned a farm if 
I hadn’t gone in debt for it. I be- 
lieve it would be perfectly safe for 
{r Summers to run in debt.” 

“No, no!” that man ejaculated, in 
great alarm. “It would worry the 
life out of me. I’d rather miss a bar- 
gain than run the risk.” 

“Well, there you are, you see!” Tom 
observed. “Debt worries the life out 
of Mr Summers, it worries the life out 
of somebody else when Abe contracts 
it, while I don’t know of anything 
under the sun that worries more life 
into me than having a good, big debt 
on my hands. As I said, it depends on 
the man behind the debt.” 

“I believe you’ve hit it right,” Mr 
Summers said, thoughtfully, “but I 
don’t think we three exemplify all the 
variations. Now, there was an uncle 
of mine with whom I used to live when 
I was a boy, who seemed to combine 
the elements that operate in Mr Brose 
and myself. Mr Brose, here, is head 
over heels in business, and runs into 
debt to some purpose because he ac- 
complishes something, but my uncle 
was of a different sort. He always 
had to have several irons in the fire, 
and to put them there he often bor- 
rowed largely, as Mr Brose does, only, 
the moment a debt was contracted, he 
began to worry like I do, and, not 
having the economical faculty devel- 
oped like Mr Stearns, his debts 
swamped him. I can see now, in 
looking back, that one of his failings 
was to mistake hubbub for business. 
He must needs have a lot going on, 
whether or not it amounted to any- 
thing, and this brings us back to the 
same point; it depends on the man 
who is back of the debt.” 

After a moment’s silence, Abe 
laughed and said, “I don’t know that 
it touches on the subject of debt, but 
the other day when we were talking 
you said Dick Ely’s sale of his cattle 
illustrated the possibility of a person’s 
being too conservative.” 

“*As well as your re‘usal to pur- 
chase Marston’s tract of wood,’ why 
don’t you add?” Mr Summers asked, 
quizzically. 

“O, well I didn’t want to rub it in 
too hard,” * be returned. 

“Let me see,” Mr Summers said, re- 
flectively, “what was it you said a 
while ago about ‘personal interests’ 
and ‘generalities?’ ” 

“Acknowledge the corn, Abe,” Tom 
laughed. “You got bit in the same 
way and are willing to let the subject 
drop.” 

“Let’s have the cattle story.” 

“It’s just an illustration, you know,” 
Mr Summers began half-apologeti- 
cally, for he was not in the habit of 
reflecting on the ways of his neigh- 
bors. “You know he sold a bunch of 
twelve head in the spring?” 

“Yes, to Tompkins.” ; 

“Well, the same man was at both 
of us the fall before, and I let him 
have my ten. They’re almost always 
considerably higher in the spring, but 
he offered me a figure that I did not 


like to refuse,and so let them go after 
calculating what their feed and care 
would be worth during the winter. 
Mr Ely told me a few days later that 
he had offered him as good a price, 


but that he had concluded to hold | 


them through. I felt a little sick of 
my hasty cction, and wished that I 
had gone a little more slowly, but I 
thought I would say nothing and wait 
until he made his sale. In the spring, 
cattle were away down and not a 
buyer in sight. Mr Ely was on net- 
tles. He had fed the whole lot 
through the winter on feed that he 
could have sold to advantage in the 
fall, and it looked doubtful if he 
would ,gain even the weight of the 
stock. It turned out so. He had to 
send for Tompkins, who did not care 
anything about buying. Ely couldn't 
hold them any longer, and after a lot 
of dickering Tompkins offered him a 
lump sum that Ely calculates was 
ten dollars less than the bunch would 
have brought him in the fall. He had 
lost both the feed and growth. There 
was a case of too great conservatism.” 

“It was simply an instance of spec- 
ulation, and he lost,” Tom _ said, 
promptly. “He guessed at a future 
market, while you took a present one.” 

“Y-yes,” Mr Summers assented, 
hesitatingly, “I suppose that’s what it 
really was. It certainly wasn’t a mat- 
ter of judgment on my part. And yet 
I followed a rule based on another's 
judgment.” 

“How is that?” 

“Well, my. father was a keen ob- 
server, and I have heard him say, 
over and over again, that when a per- 
son was offered a good round price 
for any article and refused it, nine 
times out of ten he lost on it after- 
ward. I have seen the same thing a 
number of times myself, and in the 
sale of my cattle I merely followed my 
father’s judgment.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that as 
a rule,” Abe said, slowly and doubt- 
fully. 


“Tf adopted, it would just about 


kill all the zest of business and would | 


kill you off, sure,’”’ Tom said, for Abe 
was credited with a _ constitutional 
weakness towards speculation. 

“It is very unlikely that less specu- 
lation in business would tend to ruin 


the happiness of the human family,” | 


Mr Summers began, “and—” 

“Well, now, 
thing in that rule, after all,” Abe 
broke in. He had been lost in thought 





there may be some- | 


and did not notice that he was inter- | 


rupting. 
paper this morning where a man was 
offered $40,000 for a fast horse, but 
he refused it and the animal broke its 
neck the next night. Then, there was 
Alec Wilson. 
colt—wanted $150—and the thing died 
within a week.” 

“If you watch that rule work for a 
number of years,” Mr Summers de- 
clared, “you will find that it has just 
about enough exceptions to make it 
worth paying attention to. It isn’t 
quite as true as the saying that ‘Waste 
makes want,’ but it comes pretty well 
up. 
“Huh!” snorted Abe, contemptu- 
ously, “If following that rule makes 
the same sort of men that following 
the saying does, then count me out.” 

Tom twisted uneasily in his chair. 
When he had a debt on hand he 
hewed close to the line of stinginess 
and was known to be averse to wast- 
ing even a piece of bag twine, yet he 
was one of Abe’s warmest friends. 

“Guess it’s time for me to be go- 
Ing,” he now said, being well aware 
of what was sometimes said of his 
economical ways, “it’s getting a little 
hot for me.” 

“Oh, pshaw! Tom,” Abe burst out, 
“you know I didn’t mean you. You're 
just saving to get out of debt. I meant 
such a fellow as Bill Wheeler, who 
goes out to the goose yard every 
morning to gather up the feathers 
they pick off in the night.” 

“Of course,” Mr Summers nodded; 
“but—er, is Mr Wheeler in want?” 

Abe laug 4. “I should say not! 
You’ve beaten me again. But you 
fion’t pinch pennies, and yet you have 
money all the time. By the way!” he 
suddenly exclaimed, while his interest 
that had flagged slightly, became keen 
again, “I don’t believe you half an- 
swered the question about your always 
having money, that I asked you the 
other day,” and he looked up in- 
quiringly. 

“Suppose you and Mr Stearns come 
over to my place next ae even- 
ing and we'll talk about it? ve en- 
joyed this chat,” said Mr Summers. 


ITo be Continued.] 


“I remember reading in the | 


He refused $125 for a | 
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Test Your 


Strength 


You may be “out of 
a job” and weakly wait- 
ing for a new one at the 
same old thing, wasting 
your life and energies, 
when by a simple test of 
your mental muscles you 
might show yourself a 
giant in earning power. 

Make a better than 
merely “good salary.” 
Be your own boss in 
making it. Take your 
own time to do it. Stay 
in if it’s a nasty day. 
Just use common-sense 
and intelligent industry, 
and you can make more 
than, or at least as much 
as, you ever made, mak- 
ing yearly sales for Tue 
Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
and. THe SaTuRDAY 
EveninG Post. 

Every old and every 
new sale counts in a 
splendid prize award be- 
sides paying a large com- 
mission. The magazines 
are well known and 
stand at the head of the 
magazine list. We 
train, advise and stand 
by you. We want help 
and will pay you and 
help you to help us. 

Write if you want to 
do better by yourself 
than you are doing. 


Tas Curtis Pustisninc Comrany 
3320-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Wanted 


town to ride and exhibit sample 
Write for Speck 





De not buy ail 


coas' 
half usual prices. f 
po] ii ou catalogs Door % Soils 
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“Il Saw Your Adv. in 
the Old, Reliable A. A.” 
If you begin every letter you write toan 
advertiser with the words above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 
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RELATE WALD 
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“te ne tec: ses: 


Fo’th Day O’ July 


RUTH RAYMOND. 


Honey, hea’ de cannon boom!— 
Don’ be frightened wi’ the noise 
Clear de road chile, makin’ room 
Fo’ de marchin’ sojer boys! 
Look! de flag am on de way! 
See it wabin’ toward de sky! 
Listen what I’s gwine to say— 
This am Fo’th Day o’ July! 


Lif’ yo’ hat from off yo’ head— 
Cheer dat flag now, little Joe. 
Brabest men hab fought an’ bled 
’Cause da lubed de banner so. 

See dem colo’s pow’ful gay 
An’ dat eagle mighty fine! 
When he screams de nations say, 
“Guess we better ’gin to min.’” 


Dis ol’ country’s big an’ strong— 
Ain’ no ian’ so fair as ours; 
Here de birds hab cleares’ song, 
Here de fiel’s hab sweetest flowers. 
*Tis de home o’ dem dat’s free, 
Brack or white, or high or low, 
Ain’ no slabes to bend de knee; 
Ain’ no mars to strike de blow. 


Independence Day we keep 
As de sons to freedom born, 
While wid joy our pulses leap, 
Blaze de anvil, blow de horn! 
Shout fo’ freedom, little Joe, 
As de banner passes by; 
Learn to lub it while yo’ know 
This am Fo’th o’ July! 
ns 
Woodcraft. 


W. B. THORNTON. 





Always carry a reliable pocket com- 
pass when in unfamiliar forests, 

Without a compass, the sun by day 
and the north star by night will give 
the points, except when cloudy. The 
tops of big pine trees almost always 
dip toward the north. 

.f lost, don’t lose your head and 
begin aimless wanderings. Sit down, 
cool off and think it over. Climb the 
nearest tall tree and endeavor to lo- 
cate familiar objects. Failing in this, 
try to follow your back trail to famil- 
iar ground. Hopelessly lost, follow 
the first running water you strike. It 
will keep you in one general direction 
and lead out somewhere. 

Carry a belt ax for blazing trails, 
cutting firewood, ete. If you blaze 
your way you will never get lost. 

When following a strange blazed 
trail, keep your attention on the 
marked trees. A hundred yards off 
the trail you may become hopelessly 
confused. 

A small fire to cook with, no larger 
than absolutely necessary. Never use 
snappy wood in dry time. Always 
quench every spark before leaving a 
camp. Watch that it does not run in 
the dry under moss. Always clear the 
ground of leaves and _ intlammable 
matter for some distance around be- 
fore starting a fire. 

Birch bark, wet or dry, green or 
dead, is the woodsman’s best friend, 
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A MODERN CELEBRATION 


The morning and the evening of the glorious Fourth He has 
such a good time, but after all, did it aaa 4 : t 
every year demands a sacrifice of pain, suffering and even death? 


had 
Is it a sane patriotism which 
Let us 


by all means celebrate the nation’s birth always, but let us do it sanely and 


in reason. 
It will always burn. 

In wet or cold weather, pitch camp 
in thick spruces. It will be drier and 
many degrees warmer. 

Carry condensed food of some kind 
in the pocket. It may save life in the 
event of being lost. 

Carry as little stuff as possible. He 
who goes light goes best. 

Wear wool. It will prevent colds, 
even though wet through in cold 
weather. 

Kill no more of fish or flesh than 
your needs require. 

Sleep with feet to the fire; never the 
reverse. 

Never shoot at an object until you 
can see it plainly and be sure of its 
identity. 

Never locate your camp in proxim- 
ity to dead timber, likely to fall. 

re 


An Old Friend in a New Place. 


Cc. A. BROWNE, 





If there is one thing in the universe 
less inviting than the average Sahara- 
like chicken yard, I hope I shall not 
need to see it. But some clever folks 
up in the Berkshires have hit upon a 
plan to make their premises look 
much less barren. Early in the 


spring, they planted sunflower seeds; 
all the way, just outside on the four 
sides of their chicken inclosure. [nj 
a short time, the little plants poked 
their 
ground, 


cheerfully through the 
fence protected them 


noses 


The 














from destruction by the chicks, and 
they grew so rapidly that soon they 
formed a noble regiment, “drawn up 
in “ollow square.” The liberal splash 
of green gave tone to the landscupe 
and a sense of pleasure to the eye. 

As the days grew steadily hotter, 
the fowls found the shade most accep- 
table. Every creature enjoyed that 
growing rampart, from the casual vis- 
itor who exclaimed at the gorgeous 
color effect, to the birds and the pees, 
for whom the great golden flowers 
spread a continuous and inviting free 
lunch, 

All the long summer the great 
hedge was a real comfort, and in the 
fall, with the first sharp frosts, the 





dry stalks were carefully pulled angq 
broken up, to be stored in the cella; 
where they made excellent light king. 
ling, so that absolutely nothing wis 
wasted. 

ee 


Atter the Celebration. 


H. M. R. 





Teddy held a bow! of gruel, and the 
nurse sat by the bed; 
On one hand there was a bandage. 
and another on his head; 
’Cross his lip he wore a plaster and 
a scar was on his cheek; 
And the nurse said as she fed him, 
that he was a sorry freak. 
Teddy smiled a little glumly, but a4 
fire was in his eye; 
“A whole year,” sighed he sadly, 
“’fore the next Fourth of July.” 
RE Re Eel 
Another Successful Step—tThe possi- 
bilities which lie before the young 
man who has faith in himself, pluck 
determination and the honest convic- 
tion that success is his if he wills it so, 
was most happily illustrated in the 
recent dedication of the new admin- 
istration and jobbing house building 
of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. This 
building is said te be the most com- 
plete and convenient of any ever built 
for a commercial house in the United 
States. Architectural beauty as wel! 
as adaptability to the uses to which it 
is to be put has been the aim in con- 
struction, and the result is most satis- 
factory. _It forms part of one of the 
largest shoe manufacturing plants in 
the world, a business: built up from 
the humblest beginnings through the 
genius of Mr Douglas, whose name 
has become a household word with 
our readers The new building is 
model of its kind and in its arrange- 
ment Mr Douglas has been true to the 
conviction, which has been the keynote 
of success in the making of the shoes 
which bear his name, that no detail 
is too small to be worth the most 
painstaking attention. The new build- 
ing forms part of the great plant 
Montellio, Mass. 





Don’t be so ideal that you are un- 
comfortable to live with. 
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Simpson - Eddystone 


Solid Blacks 


Especially adapted for mourning 


dresses ; desirable also for effective cos- 


tumes with artistic trimming. 


Fabrics 


are well-made and extremely service- 


able. 


Absolutely fast color.. 


Ask your dealer for 


EDDYSTONE. 


Simpson-Eddystone Solia@ Blacks. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS The Edaystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 











WORST FORM OF ECZEMA 


Black Splotches All Over Face—Affected 
Parts Now Clear as Ever—Cured by 
the Cuticura Remedies. 


“About four years ago I was afflict- 
ed with black splotches all over my 
face and a few covering my body, 
which produced a severe itching irri- 
tation, and which caused me a great 
deal of annoyance and suffering, to 
such an extent that I was forced to 
call in two of the leading physicians 
of my town. After a thorough exam- 
ination of the dreaded complaint they 
announced it to be skin eczema in its 
worst ee. They treated me for the 
same for the length of one year, but 
the treatment did me no good. Fin- 
ally my husband purchased a,.set of 
the Cuticura Remedies, and after us- 
ing the contents of the first bottle of 
Cuticura Resolvent in connection with 
the Cuticura Soap and Ointment, the 
breaking out entirely stopped. I con- 
tinued the use of the Cuticura Reme- 
dies for six months, and after that 
every splotch was entirely gone and 
the affected parts were left as clear 
as ever. The Cuticura Remedies not 
only cured me of that dreadful disease, 
eczema, but other complicated trou- 
bles as well. Lizzie E. Sledge, 540 
Jones Ave., Selma, Ala, Oct. 24, 1905.” 














T a N TS 48-page book free 
highest reference’ 
W. T. FITZGERALD & CO. Dept, Z, Washington. D.C 

















GUARANTEED PILE CURE. 
‘The most obstinate case of itching, 
Blind, Mucous, Bleeding or Protrud 
ing Piles can positively be cured by 
on y Jaynes I’tle Ointment, Thousands 
y of previously hopeless cases surep 
7 during the past many years. No 
matter how distressed peclties relief 
guaranteed on first application or your 
money cheerfully refunded. Box prepaid 29 cents. 


Jaynes Medicine Co., Dept 2 Boston, Mass 


THE POTATO 


By SAMUEL FRASER, Assistant Agronomist, Cor- 
nell University. 


A reliable guide on the cultivation of the potato, 
its development, manuring and fertilizing, planting, 
tillage, sprays and spraying, breeding new varieties, 
harvesting, storing, marketing, etc, etc. Taken all 
in all it is the most complete, reliable and author- 
itative work on the potato ever published in 
Seat Tilustrated. 200 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth. 
"rice 75c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Street, N: ¥ N. ¥. 
00D Eatageite Stree building, Ghi , IL 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 




















Our Pattern Offer. 


A TINY FEEDING APRON. 

No 4757—Little Miss Simplicity be- 
gins with a bib but as soon as she be- 
gins to toddle about, she graduates to 
an apron. The first apron must needs 
be as the beginner 


rather . complete, 





No 4757—Feeding Apron for Little 
Folks, 1 and 2 years. 


in the use of the spoon is likely to 
spill things and the little dress must 
not be soiled with every repast. Soa 
special feeding apron has been de- 
signed for the little one and mothers 
have found it very serviceable. This 
covers the wearer completely in front 
and even to the sleeves, so that tiny 
elbows which will get into the bread 
and butter need not be soiled. The 
apron fastens simply with a strap in 
back so that it is easily donned and 
doffed. Any apron stuff may serve as 
material. In the one size 1 yard of 36- 
inch material is needed. 

ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL GARMENT. 

Even so unimportant a garment as 
an apron needs to be according to 
the fashion, and is appreciated if seen 





No 6407—A New 
Pattern sizes small, 


Apron Design. 
medium, large. 


in a new guise, now and then. The 
ene shown here, No 6407, may be used 
as a waitress’ or nurse’s apron, as 
well as for sewing or darning. The 
design. is made very practical by 
means of the pockets which appear 
at the sides and which are spacious 
enough for sewing utcusils or other 
articles. These are ornamental as 
well as useful, as they complete the 
design of the bib in the skirt. A 
lawn, percale, muslin or other apron 


/ 





material may be used, and the plain 
trimming bands utilized as suggested 
in the drawing, or not, as desired. In 
the medium size 2% yards of 36-inch 
material are needed. 


HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 


-— 





Between Tablers. 





Dear Tablers: How. many of you are 
acquainted with the sensitive rose? 
This is a native plant here in Missouri 
and is of delicate perfume. The 
flower appears in June, The foliage 
is of a fern-like nature and the leaves 
shrink when disturbed. If one wishes 
to learn the nature of early wild flow- 
ers, a daily study will be necessary. 
What plant is more odd and interest- 
ing than Jack-in-the-pulpit? How 
well named, and how stately Jack ap- 
pears in his royal throne! The brev- 
ity of life is forcibly illustrated in the 
instances of some wild flowers. Today 
we will see them in fine display in 
some quiet gulch or near a decaying 
stump or log, and in a few days when 
we return, io! they have disappeared. 
A good magnifying glass is essential 
to make examinations for study and 
identification of flowers and plants. 
An interesting and very peculiar plant 
is the closed gentian. This is to be 
found on damp valley lands of small 
rivers, and its flowers develop in Sep- 
tember. The strange principle of this 
gentian is that its flowers never open. 
I have transplanted the closed gentian 
with perfect success, also the golden 
rod, purple aster, wild pansies, cinna- 
mon plant and other flowing plants. 
A collection of wild flowers on the 
home lawn makes an interesting and 
beautiful study.—[Jasper Blines, Mo. 


I should like to ask some puzzling 


questions. What is one’s duty? How 
far should it take us? Can one duty 
exceed another? Will M. M. of Ill 


please tell how she makes her Dutch 
cheese? That which I make does not 
taste or look like that I have bought 
in cities, and I like the “boughten” the 
best.—[Myrtle M. 


Who knows the year in which the 
first almanac was printed? I have one 
of 1770 and a good many. old books 
which are more than 100 years old 
including the New England Primer 
~~ the Tutor of Truth.—[(C. L. G., 
I ¥. 


<> 


In “The Phanton of the Poles,” 
Walter S. Rockey Co, a most enter- 
taining theory to account for the fail- 
ures to find the north and south poles 
is advanced by William Reed. He 
holds that the earth is hollow with an 
opening at north and south and that 
some arctic explorers have actually 
rounded the curve into the interior 
without knowing it. In support of 
this he refers to much unexplained 
phenomena described by Peary, Nan- 
sen, Greely, Kane and other explorers, 
all of which can be accounted for on 
the hypothesis that the earth is hollow 
with openings at what we now term 
the poles. Continents, and in fact, 
a duplication of the earth’s outer sur- 
face, is what Mr Reed holds to be in 
the interior. His book is most enter- 
taining for its originality and the field 
it opens to the imagination. 








Everybody criticises the man who 
spends his money freely, but every- 
body is willing to get busy and help 
him spend it. 





Elopers have to learn that running 
away with a wife is easier than run- 
ning away from one. 


BUSY FINGERS 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE 





Whatis More Beautiful thanaMother’sLo v 


“Who ran to help me when I fell 
And would some pretty story tell, 
Or kiss the place to make it well. 

My mother.” 





A mother’s worries are many. She 
sometimes forgets her own bodily dis- 
comforts because of her overpowering 
love for the child. She becomes broken 
down, sleepless, nervous, irritable and 
feels tired from morning until night. 
Many mothers of experience can tell 
you that at such a time they have 
been relieved, benefited and strength- 
ened and put into proper health by 
taking a prescription which their 
mothers had told them was the best 
woman’s tonic and nervine to be taken 
at such times. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription has enjoyed an enviable 
reputation for over a third of a cen- 
tury. In all that time it has sold more 
largely in the United States than any 
other tonic for woman's needs, and to- 
day its sales are greater than ever. Dr. 
Pierce made up this prescription 
from native medicinal roots without 
the use of a particle of alcohol and 
for the single purpose of curing those 
diseases peculiar to women and when 
there is a lack of womanly strength 
to bear the burdens of maternal duty. 
How few women come to this critical 
time with adequate strength. The 
reason why so many women sink 
under the strain of motherhood is be- 
cause they are unprepared. Is prep- 
aration then required for mother- 
hood? asks the young woman. And 
every experienced mother answers 
—“Yes.” “I unhesitatingly advise ex- 
pectant mothers to use Doctor Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription,” writes Mrs J. 
W. G. Stephens of Mila, Va. The rea- 
son for this advice is that Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription is the best pre- 
parative for the maternal function. No 
matter how healthy and strong a 
woman may be, she cannot use “Favor- 
ite Prescription” as a preparative for 
maternity without gain of health and 
comfort. But it is the women who are 
not strong who best appreciate the 
great benefits received from the use of 
“Favorite Prescription.” For one thing 
its use makes the baby’s advent prac- 
tically painless. It has in many cases 
reduced days of suffering to a brief 
few hours. It has changed the period 
of anxiety and struggle into a time of 
ease and comfort. 


A DUTY WOMEN OWE THEMSELVES. 


“Good actions speak louder than 
words.” So, too, does the testimony of 
many thousands of women during a 
third of a century speak louder than 
mere claims not backed by any such 
record of cures. 


Miss Emma Petty, 1126 South Olive 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind., Past Vice- 
President Daughters of Pocahontas, 
Minneola Council, also Organist, South 
Baptist Church, Indianapolis, writes: 
“For several years I suffered a seri- 
ous drain on my vitality, sapping my 
strength and causing severe head- 
aches, bearing-down pains and a gen- 
eral worn-out feeling, until I really 
had no desire to live. I had many 
medicines recommended to me and 








tried many, but did not get perma- 
nent relief until I took Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription. In two months 
I was much better and stronger, and 
in four months I was well. Have had 
no more disagreéable discharge, no 
more pain; so I have every reason to 
praise ‘ Favorite Prescription.’ I con- 


sider it without an equal for ills of 
women.” 
All the ingredients entering into 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription are 
printed in plain English on each bottle 
wrapper. Dr. Pierce thereby shows 
that he is not afraid to tell his pa- 
tients just what his medicine is made 
of. This is not true of any other 
medicine especially designed for the 
cure of woman’s peculiar ailments. 
This “Prescription” is also the only 
woman’s medicine sold through drug- 
gists that does not contain a large per. 
centage of alcohol; it contains not a 
drop. 


As an indication of the high es- 
teem in which the medical profession 
are coming to regard the several in- 
gredients of which Dr Pierce's Favor- 
ite Prescription for weak and ailing 
women is composed, we have room 
here to insert only the following: 

Dr. John Fyfe, of Saugatuck, Conn., 
Editor of the Department of Therapeu- 
tics in Tue ELecrric Review says of 
Unicorn root (Helonias Divica} one of 
the chief ingredients of Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription: “A remedy 
which invariably acts as a uterine in- 
vigorator and always favors a condi- 
tion which makes for normal] activity 
of the entire reproductive .system, 
cannot fail to be of great usefulness 
and of the utmost importance to the 
general practitioner ef medicine.” 


“In Helonias we have a medicament 
which more fully answers the above 
purposes than® any other drug with 
which I am acquainted. In the treat- 
ment of diseases peculiar to women it 
is seldom that a case is seen which 
does not present some indication for 
this remedial agent.” 

“The following are among the lead- 
ing indications for Helonias: Pain or 
aching in the “ack, atonic (weak) 
conditions of organs, mental depres- 
sion and irritability, associated with 
chronic diseases of the organs, con- 
stant sensation of heat in the region 
of the kidneys; menorrhagia, ( “‘flood- 
ing’) due to a weakened condition, 
amenorrhea, arising from or accom- 
panying an abnormal condition of the 


digestive organs and an anwmic (thin 
blood) habit; dragging sensations in 
the «xtreme lower part of the abdo- 
men.” 

If more or less of the above symp- 
toms are present, no invalid women 


take Dr. Pierce's 


can do better than 
one of the lead- 


Favorite Prescription, 


ing ingredients of which is Unicorn 
root, or Helonias. 

MEN AND WOMEN 
should have a medical book 


knowledge is power 
know about anatomy 2° 
They should have a 
them how and wh 
daughter. Has 
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The children’s yoy 


Mak 
Gives tone, vitality 2 
Get it from your d 
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Jayne's T onic” 


Drives out blood impurities. 

















WHAT DO You SAY? 


Several hundred thousand tarmers say a 
he best sazesenent Whey ever made w 
when they bought an 


Electric "Woon 


Lew wheels, wide tires; Lf work, light draft. 
We'll sell you a set of the best steel wheels 
madefor your old wagon. Spoke untied with 
hub annmteed not to break nor work loose. 
Send or our catalogue and save money. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. Box 86, Quincy, tft. 



















































ABENAQUE PORTABLE POWER 





ENGINES FOR USE WITH GAS,GASOLINE, 
NAPHTHA AND ALCOHOL, 2-25 H, Pr. 
Send for Catalogue C. 


Abenaque Machine Works, 
WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 


THE Hoover Digger 





Favorite in every rreat pota- 
to growing district. Get tree catalog. 


The Hoover-Prout Co., Lock Box!2, Avery, 0. 





6 rows at atime, any 
Brown’ TRACTION 
Brown’s tomrsess ep 
AIR SPRAYER. 


ufacturers of spray pumps in the 
world, hand and power, including the 
famous “ Auto-S; pray. 
Bend for Catalogue. 


% Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 


€.C, Brown Co. 
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hands and brains 
Moline Wagons. 
With its .gear- 
ing of select Hick- 
ory and tough 
White Oak and its 
box with Yellow 
Pine bottom, 
grooved and 
matched, the New 
Moline Wagon has 
a foundation of air- 
seasoned lumber 
that will last for years. 


farmers call it the ‘ 


bility defy the test of time. 


ground 


wagon. 





Showing Skein in Use. 





THE NEW MOLINE 


THE IRON CLAD WACON!! 


Five hundred men, masters of the wagon- 
maker’s craft, put the best efforts of their 
into the making of New 


It’s so strongly reinforced with extra esay iron thiguatide that 
‘Ironclad’’ Wagon. 

Pole, doubletrees, singletrees, gearing and box are so thoroughly pro- 
tected and strongly braced with heavy ironing that its solidity and dura- 


Its dust-proof skeins keep out every particle of dust and dirt. , 


Lightest Running Wagon in the World! 


The New Moline is built right, 
up. 
the wedi pit use it the better you’ll like it, for 
it’s got more up-to-date features, and gives more 
years of satisfactory service than any ordinary 
We’ve been perfecting this wagon 
since 1854. 


We fully guarantee every New Moline Wagon 
that leaves our works. 


The demand for New Molines is enormous— 
taxing the full capacity of our immense factories. 


If you are thinking of buying a Wagon, don’t 
be satisfied with just an ordinary Wagon that 
will go to rack and ruin in a few years. 
*Tronclad’’? Wagon! 
town who sells the New Moline. 
postal at once for our Wagon Book, and then get 
the New Moline—a Wagon that will stand up to 
its work for years and years. 


MOLINE WAGON COMPANY 


from the 
It’s a light-running Wagon, and 


Get an 
Look up the dealer in your 
Or drop usa 


MOLINE, ILL, 











TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


the vain. 


&>) Seckase’ s Roun 


Pipe, R 


d Drain Tile meets every see 
Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. 


Restless ano easiest workeo. 
off surplus water; 
samite air to the soil. In 
Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
requirement. Wealso make Sewer 


JOHN H. JACKSON, 10 Third Ave., Albany, N.¥- 



















THE WATER PROBLEM 


solved, at small expense, by the installation 
of e Niagara ram. An automatie 
~mp of highest known ficiency: 
© without power other thant 
self. Used and endorsed by 
via R.R. and U. 8. Govern- 
# for illustrated catalogue. 
‘ever running water is 
‘ydraulic Engine Co., 
t, New York. 













































Abe OMLOWN 


AAA 


. Sell direct 
prices, No 
t to-day. 
Haute, Ind. 








Mountains 


Are now about the most central of all 
the great resorts, They have through 
Pullman sleeping cars from New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, via the 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD” 


A night’s ride takes you from any of 
these places to the center of the moun- 
tainsin time for breakfast next morning. 


Fora copy of *“*The Adirondack Mountains 
and Ilow to Reack Them,” whichis No. 20 of 
the New York Central Lines’ “Four Track 
Series,” containing a fine map of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains and a ijacent territory, with 
useful information in regard to hotels, camps, 
lakes, rivers, etc., 
George H. Daniels, Manager, General Ad- 
vertising Department, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 








New York. 


‘The Adirondack {lI 


send | a two-cent stamp to | 


























$16.00 AN ACRE 
Western 
Canada 


is the amount many 
farmers will realize 
from their wheat crop 
this year. 


25 Bushels to the Acre 


will be the 


Average Yield of Wheat 


The land that this was grown on cost 
many of the farmers absolutely noth- 
ing, while those who wish to add to the 
160 acres the Government grants, can 
buy land adjoining at from $6 to $10 
an acre. 

Climate splendid, schools and 

churches convenient, railways 
close at hand, taxes low. 
Send for aPfall be “20th Century Oan- 
ada” and ful pesticutars regardin, 
rate, etc., to D. SCOTT, Supt, o: 
Immigration, Octaws, Canada; or 


Canadian Government Agent, $13 House Bldg., » Pittsburg, Pa. 
Thos. Duncan, . ¥ 






























A Cairbanice Power 


issuretohe dependable. Buying the way we 
sell gasoline engines, it’s sure to be adapte i 
our wants. We will counsel with you 
and advise you. We maintain a corps of ex- 
pert power men for that purpose. State your 
case to us. We answer prom ptly—send a man 
F. you need him and ask it. Write for tree 
Feuagn Power Book. 


- THE FAIRBANKS CO., NEW YORK. 


Albany, Bos'on, New Orieans, Pittsburg 
Baltimore, Buttelo, Philedeiphia, Syracuse, 
Bangor, Me., Hartford, London, Eng., Glasgow, 


FENCE 


That is H H 
== Strong, Pigchickeniete 
— "0 

=a SL0 DIRECT TOU 
\ 2 ee At less than dealers’ price 
a and we pay the Frei ght. 


Our Catalogue tells how 
‘Aa WA | Wire is made, how Wi Pai 
aZus Ps 







































wo galvanized,—why some ig 
age ood andsome bad. You 
should have this informa 
tion. Write for Catalogue, 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 2% Muncie Indiana 
























can be made from a given amount 
of apples with one of our presses 
than with any other. The 

juice will be purer and bring 4 
higher prices; the extra 


press. We make 


HYDRAULIC Pr. 


fn all sizes, ee 
to 300 barrels per day 
Also Boilers, Saw-Mills, 

Steam- Evaporators, Apple- 
butter Cookers, etc. Fully 
guaranteed. Catalog FREE. 


The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
3 Main St., Mt. Gilead, Ohic 


J or Room 124 39 Cortland St., New York, N. ¥. 


















SILO FILLERS 3"; 
wind 

with wind elevators for any power 
from 4to 12 H. P. will Cut or Shred 
green or dry fodde r and elevate to 
any height. Get Free catalogue and 
our trial proposition. 















Implement Co. 
l4 Monroe, Michigan, 




















START FOR YOURSELF 


We can help you to getinto a good, steady 
and remunerative business requiring but 
@small amount of capital. The well drilling business is ye 





in ite infancy and offers splendid rewards to anyone possess« 
ing industry and intelligence. We manufacture the be d 
most reliable well drilling machine on the market. 





chine that will stand harder service, last longer and dril! 
erthan any other. It contains no springs or 
cheap contrivances to break. Write for 
Catalog No. F 23 and receive full particu- 
lars. It doesn't cost anything to inquire. 
STAR DRILLING MACHINE CO.,Akron,0. 





BUGGIES and HARNESS 


Direct to user is our way. No 
middiemen between you 
and us. You save }. Our 


vehicies are sold on 3 
AYS FR 


EE TR! 


Write for Free Cataiog. 


uGcY & CART CO i 





Cincinnati, O-. 





or Syracuse Bank Building, 8y , a 
Mention this paper. 





WHEN YOU WRITE TO | 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: 

your adv. in the old, reliable A. A.” You 

will find it will bring you @ prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. 


are FARMS. 


A minute and a postal brings you complete and 


| accurate information regarding Michigan farms and 


| farm lands, 


SS 


i 
tovether with a correct map showing 4 
their location. My booklets are fully illustrated with | 
fine engravings taken from actual photographs. 
Free on your request. 

SAMUEL S. THORPE. 
Room 6. WEBBER-McMULLEN BLDG, 
CADILLAC, MICHIGAN, 
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